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The Cower... 


TI e cover picture is an introduction to the Learning for Life 
Course for this month, “Whom Are We Neglecting?” 


This course deals with the relation of church members to vari- 
ous groups of neglected persons in their own community. In 
line with the purpose of the course, each study group should 
“study their own community and church to see what individuals 
and groups are being neglected and to make efforts toward 
meeting the needs of these persons.” 


The first lesson is concerned with our relationship to “Those in 
Economic Need” (illustrated by the cover picture). An article 
dealing with some aspects of helping this group will be pub- 
lished in the December issue of ADULT TEACHER: “The Art 
of Giving” by Mildred Stoves. The other four lessons will deal 
mainly with the relation of church groups to strangers, younger 
teen-agers, young adults, and migrants. 


The pupils’ material for this study is published in the current 
issue of Adult Student, pages 11-25. Questions for discussion, 
suggestions for class projects, and teaching plans for the course 
have been prepared by J. Josephine Leamer, assistant editor of 


ADULT TEACHER (see pages 4-11). 


(Cover photograph by Henle from Monkmeyer.) 
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Serving a Life Sentence? 


By M. Leo Rippy 


Director, Department of Christian Education of Adults. General Board of Education 


In this article Mr. Rippy deals with the yearly 
problem of the election of class teachers. 


Tuere are many good, faithful people serving 
life sentences who never thought it would happen 
to them. One day the pastor, general church-school 
superintendent, or a department superintendent 
asked them to take a class for a while. The while 
has been stretched to cover many years. Other good, 
faithful church members, seeing what happened to 
others, have refused to teach in the church school. 

To elect teachers of adult classes to serve for a 
year or years is to act on the assumption that they 
can teach every subject as well as they can teach 
any one subject. This is a false assumption. All 
adults have special interests and abilities. This fact 


is ignored when teachers try to teach all the sub- 


Jects the classes should study. 

Someone will say, “We have been electing teach- 
ers and keeping the same teachers for years; why 
change?” We have already changed when it comes 
to teaching children and youth. The teachers con- 
tinue to teach the same subject and grade year 


after year. They do not teach all the grades each 
year or over a period of years. 

There was a day when the small public school 
with limited equipment and number of pupils had 
one teacher for all grades. Except in rare instances, 
that day has passed. Teachers are employed to teach 
certain subjects, not just any subject. 

College teachers specialize in one subject until 
they become efficient in that particular field. Then 
they are employed to teach that subject. Colleges 
would not be accredited by the accrediting agencies 
if their professors were chosen on any other basis. 
If this is good educational procedure for our schools 
and colleges, why not adopt the same requirements 
for those who teach adults in the church school? 

Until just a few years ago this would not have 
been possible in Methodist churches, because the 
needed information was not available. It is avail- 
able now in the leaflet, Brace Up Your Minds 
(300-E), (order from Service Department, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.). This leaflet is is- 
sued each May for the ensuing church-school 
year, beginning October 1. It contains a list of the 
subjects in the Adult Bible Course, the Learning 








for Life Courses, and the International Lesson 
Series. It also contains a list of the approved un- 


dated Learning for Life study units that are avail- 
able during the current year. Any class can plan 
its study program a year in advance. 

The first thing to do is to discover the subject 
that would be most helpful to members of the class. 


This can be done by using an interest indicator. 
(Sample interest indicators will be found in booklet 
461-BC, The Work of the Adult Division, which 
may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your area, price 35 cents per copy.) 

Then it is time to discover the man or woman 
in the church who has a special interest in that 
subject and the ability to teach it. Many of the 
most intelligent men and women in our churches 
have refused to take places of leadership because 
they were asked to do things in which they were 
not interested and which they could not do. Neither 
were they willing to teach for an indefinite period 
of time. They would have been willing to teach a 
subject for six or eight weeks. 

Many local churches could develop a corps of 
teachers to teach subjects. This approach to the 
teaching responsibility takes into account the abil- 
ities of people, their interests, and the fields in 


which they have achieved success and satisfaction, 

The corps of leaders in a local church might in- 
clude teachers of the following: Old Testament, 
New Testament, Prophets, Life of Jesus, Pauline 
Epistles, Missions, Stewardship, Evangelism, So- 
cial Action, Christian Family, World Peace, Church 
Music, and Psychology. 

Other subjects could be added as capable leaders 
were discovered. 

One leader might teach several of the subjects 
that are in the same field of interest. 

It is quite all right to use leaders who are not 
Methodists to teach general subjects in the field of 
the Christian family, social action, world peace, 
and others. The leaders in the local churches would 
determine who should or should not teach. 

Someone may say, “Our teacher has been with 
us for years. He determines our class program.” 
The teacher’s job is to teach subjects selected by 
the class, not to select the subjects. The president 
and other officers are responsible for guiding the 
members of the class in determining the class ac- 
tivities. 

How many years should a teacher hold office? 
As long as he is teaching subjects in which he is 
interested and has the ability to teach. 


Any Plans for Older Adults? 


By Virginia Stafford 


Staff Member, Department of Christian 


W iar about the older adults in your church? 
Are they included in the plans of the church? Is 
your class aware of this group? Perhaps this is 
the picture so far as your class is concerned: 

Time and time again you have spoken of the 
marvelous contribution Judge Thompson, Irs. 
Greene, and Fred Clark—to mention only three— 
made in getting the group started. That was a good 
many years ago now. How they worked! Not a man 
or woman in the whole church, or in the whole 
community, failed to receive their kindly and in- 
sistent invitation. The seven or eight that re- 
sponded on that first Sunday were glad to have 
Judge Thompson as their teacher, for he knew the 
Bible and earnestly tried to help them know and 
appreciate it as he did. 

Time went on. New members were added. These 
three who started the class continued to work un- 
ceasingly for the group’s welfare. It was a good 
class, and it has continued to be. Its interests have 
grown with its numbers and the Sunday class has 
been supplemented by discussion groups, parent 
study classes, fellowship occasions, and activity all 
around the week. 

But Mr. Clark, the Judge, and Mrs. Greene 
haven’t been present recently. They are older now. 
They do not get around as actively as they once 
did. As new leaders have gradually taken over the 
direction of class activities, these pioneers have 
felt less and less needed in the group’s affairs. Not 
less interested; no indeed! But Mrs. Greene lives 
over on the other side of town now with her daugh- 
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ter’s family, and Mr. Clark’s wife hasn’t been well 
for several months. It isn’t easy to get away from 
home regularly. The Judge’s retirement seemed to 
be quite a blow to him. It’s hard for a man as busy 
as he has always been to stop suddenly and watch 
someone else take his place. 

Maybe the names are not Thompson, Greene, 
and Clark in your case, but the people are very 
familiar. And there are many more than just three 
who need to know your class is interested in them— 
many who once were active members, others who 
are new and strange in the community and need 
the fellowship of the group. Still others may be 
ill and shut-in, lonely and in need of special care. 
What should your class do? 

Perhaps the first step would be to talk with your 
pastor and the adult council to see just what is 
being done for the older adults of the whole church. 
Let this not be an effort for your former class 
members only. Bring all older adults into your 
thinking or many of the very ones needing atten- 
tion most will be forgotten. 

Make this a thorough investigation. What study 
classes draw older men and women? Do these study 
groups include older adult interests in their plan- 
ning? Are they taking part in fun and fellowship 
occasions—with others of their own age groups, or 
with the whole church family? Are the shut-in, 
elderly people visited frequently and kept informed 
about the church’s activities? Are older adults— 
shut-ins as well as the more active—given oppor- 
tunity to serve the church? Do they feel they are 
genuinely needed in the church’s work? These are 








some of the points that your study of older adults 
in your church should include. 

Your next step will be obvious. Find out who 
are the older adults in the church and community. 
To be sure, you know some already, or you could 
not have made the study of them just described. 
However, it is safe to say that a great many others 
are not known or, at best, are not vitally related 
to the church’s program. How discover them? Here 
are a few ways: 

1. Check the church roll. Your pastor will 
be able to help at this point. A committee of the 
class (be sure some are “old-timers” enough to 
recognize names of folks who haven’t been at 
church for some time) may meet with him. 

2. Look over the class books of several years 
back. Also check the membership lists of the 
Woman’s Society and other organizations. Even one 
name discovered will be worth the effort. 

3. Get the help of the Woman’s Society circles, 
Methodist Men, and all other such groups of adults. 
They will know about an elderly parent who has 
recently moved into the community to live with 
his son’s family, or a neighbor who is now lonely 
because the family are all married and gone. 

4. Ask individual older adults for information 
about their friends and acquaintances. 

5. The city welfare agencies will have valuable 
information. Check with them. 

6. Is there a home for older people in the com- 
munity? Find out which of the residents are Meth- 
odists or “lean toward” The Methodist Church. 

7. Get not only names but addresses, telephone 
numbers, original home, present home relationships, 
occupation during active years, number of children 
and their activities, hobbies and interests, church 
relationships and responsibilities—in short, all in- 
formation that will help you in planning. 

On the basis of the information you have now 


gained, you will be ready to select a committee— 
perhaps some of the same persons working on the 
original study, plus others—to meet with a selected 
group of older men and women, the pastor, general 
superintendent, and adult division superintendent 
to study the needs and make plans for activities. 

You will find these interesting: 

1. A room in the church (on the street floor and 
near the main entrance to the church) open one 
full day a week for informal fellowship. Comfort- 
able seats and tables for games should be provided. 

2. A party for the whole church with older adults 
as honor guests. Cars should be furnished to bring 
the older adults. Games should be planned that they 
especially like. 

3. Discussion groups on topics they are espe- 
cially interested in may be organized. 

4. Service opportunities in line with individual 
interest and ability should be provided. Telephon- 
ing, folding and mailing church bulletins, visiting, 
serving as receptionist in the church office, pre- 
paring a history of the church, serving as resource 
persons for youth groups studying vocations in 
their field, teaching woodwork and other crafts to 
young people—these are but a few possibilities. 

5. A motor trip for shut-ins to see the new build- 
ings or the changing colors in the out-of-doors will 
be a happy occasion. 

6. Worship services for the shut-ins, led by a 
youth or the pastor assisted by a soloist or quartet, 
would be helpful. 

7. Make.Home Quarterly, the magazine for older 
adults, available to all older people. 

As your committee studies the needs, you will 
discover what to do. Plan your work carefully. Keep 
each individual in mind. Start with small groups 
to get activities established. Constantly include 
older adults in every step of planning and activity. 


Faith’s Foundations 


How firm a foundation has your faith? If you 
were asked to write an original creed, what con- 
tent would you put into it? What is the value of 
a creed? Can a Christian teacher perform his office 
without a creed? 

Reading the first chapter of a new book by Har- 
old A. Bosley, recently appointed pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois, will help you 
answer these questions. The book is A Firm Faith 
for Today and is published by Harper and Brothers 
(1950; 283 pages; $3.00). 

Dr. Bosley believes in a God of law and order 
whose purposes are achieved according to the prin- 
ciples of growth, judgment, and love. 

Of Jesus the author believes that he was a his- 
toric figure (his ministry lasting not more than 
one and one-half years), the greatest of teachers, 
“our clearest revelation of the will of God for the 
life of men,” and the Saviour of mankind. 

Bosley finds “three permanent meanings” of the 
Holy Spirit: God at work in the life of a person, 
at work in the world, and at work in the life of 
the Christian community. The Holy Spirit mani- 


fests God’s power, truth, righteousness, and love. 

An unusual tenet of Bosley’s creed is his belief 
in reconciliation, which is “a strategy as well as 
an idea” or, rather, “an idea with a way of life 
clearly implicit in it.”” He makes a distinction be- 
tween ordinary conciliation and Christian recon- 
ciliation, which involves four steps: (1) a rededi- 
cation of life to the kingdom of God, (2) sensitivity 
to both sides in a dispute or conflict, (8) sympa- 
thetic criticism of the vices and virtues of the con- 
testing claims, (4) interdependence with, but 
independence of, both parties to a dispute. On the 
basis of this interpretation, Bosley discusses pos- 
sible grounds of reconciliation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This discussion is one 
of the most helpful sections of the book. 

This is the sort of book lay teachers can read 
without feeling that they are “in” over their depth. 
Untechnical language is used—except, perhaps, in 
some of the quotations. Reading this book should 
reinforce the foundations of the Christian teach- 
er’s faith. 

—Lyndon B. Phifer. 








LEARNING FOR LIFE COURS! 


Whom Are We 
Neglecting? 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


The pupils’ material for this Learning for Life 
Course is published in the current issue of Adult 
Student, pages 11-25. It was prepared by Lora Lee 
Pederson, dean of the School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Oct. 1: Those in Economic Need 


As you begin work on this new course, note the 
title carefully—‘Whom Are We Neglecting?” The 
“we” was put in there for a purpose, to make the 
course as personal as possible. Each teacher will 
need to ask the question with his own class in order 
to make the course mean something significant in 
their own experience. As you study the lessons, you 
will need to translate all the examples and sugges- 
tions given by Pederson in Adult Student into 
things that are going on in your own church. 





The purpose of the course is to lead the men 
and women in your own class to study your own 
community and church to see which individuals 
and groups are being neglected and then to take 
some active steps toward meeting the needs of these 
neglected persons. 

The first lesson considers persons in your com- 
munity who are in economic need. As you begin 
to prepare your lesson, think about the persons 
who live not far from you who are in need of better 
food, clothing, and shelter because they cannot 
afford to pay for better. Who are these persons? 
Are any of them members of your class or church? 
If they are not, why not? How would they be 
treated if they came to your church? Would they 
feel welcome? Think of these things before you 
read the lesson or make your plans. Then turn to 
Adult Student. Read the Scripture passages first, 
and then study the students’ material carefully, 
keeping these needy persons you know in mind. 

Perhaps there are persons in your own class who 
are out of work. What could your class do for 
them? How can you discuss this problem so that 
you will not offend them? 

Begin the lesson discussion by explaining to the 
class what this new unit is about and why it is 
necessary to think of it in relation to your own 
church. Ask the members to be thinking of what 
they themselves can do about these problems as 
you discuss them. 

Suggest that there may be persons in your own 
community who should be in church but who are 
not there for some reason. There are many poor 
persons who do not go to church because they are 
not able to dress as well as others or because they 
are not able to contribute to the support of the 
church or perhaps because they feel disgraced be- 
cause they are out of work or unable to maintain 
standards that many church members take for 
granted. 

Mention a section of your own community where 
economic standards are in general lower than aver- 
age and which is not well represented in your 
church membership. Ask the class members if they 
think that some of the persons from that section 
might not be benefited by coming to church. Or 
mention the fact that some persons in your own 
neighborhood have not been coming to church for 
economic reasons. You need not call names unless 
your class is a particularly intimate and interested 
group. Nothing that you do or say should have the 
possibility of being considered as unkind or gossipy. 
You will need to hold up a high ideal of Christian 
fellowship and concern throughout this discussion. 

Why should we be interested in these persons? 
The basic answer to this question will be that we 
are concerned with the welfare of all human beings 
because Christianity has at its basis the value cf 
human personality. Do not let the answer to the 
question take the direction that we can “do some- 
thing for” these persons in an attitude of conde- 
scension, but rather that they have a place in our 
Christian fellowship, that both they and we will 
gain by their presence in church. Have the sug- 
gested passages of Scripture read while you are 
discussing this question. Consider the attitude of 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament and of Jesus 
toward the poor. You might note that Jesus him- 




































































self would be regarded as quite poor, according to 
our economic standards. 

Why do we put less emphasis on taking baskets 
of food to the needy on Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas? Note what Pederson says about this in Adult 
Student. Does that mean that such gestures are no 
longer ever practical or good? In what spirit must 
these things be done? What effect do you think it 
has on the persons who receive them? How would 
you feel if one was brought to you? What better 
ways do we have in our community to see that 
persons who are needy can get the necessities of 
life? You will need to know something about the 
functioning of the various welfare agencies of your 
community in order to discuss this question intelli- 
gently. Are there persons in your community who 
are not getting the help they should have because 
they are too proud or do not know how to ask for 
it? How can you help them? 

What can we do to lessen the number of persons 
who need economic aid in our community? How 
many persons who are receiving aid would be able 
to make a living for themselves if they had jobs 
and opportunities? Are there some who do not seem 
to be willing to work? What can the church do for 
them? Perhaps a Christian fellowship and Chris- 
tian education might help such persons take a more 
constructive attitude. What can our class do to make 
employment available to more persons? In what 
sense is it the business of the church to be con- 
cerned with their problem? Do you have any way 
of knowing which young persons in your church 
are hunting for jobs and what kind of jobs they 
would like to have? Do you have unemployed adults 
in your class or in the church? Is there work that 
needs to be done in the church that could be done 
by an unemployed or handicapped member? 

Why should the church be concerned about the 
health of the people? You will want to refer again 
to the concern of Jesus in this connection. Discuss 
here the adequacies and inadequacies of your own 
county or city health service. What services are 
maintained by these departments? What additional 
services does your community need? Are nursing 
and hospital services available to those who cannot 
afford to pay? Are the hospital facilities in your 
community adequate to take care of the needs? Con- 
sider also the services to the aged, the blind, the 
mentally ill, the feeble-minded, and other handi- 
capped persons. 

What are the housing needs in our community? 
Pederson suggests a number of ways in which 
church members have rendered service to their fel- 
low Christians in this area. If you have persons in 
your group who are concerned, discuss some of the 
ethics of renting houses and apartments, both from 
the point of view of the owner and the tenant. Con- 
sider such matters as rates of rent, children, treat- 
ment of property, repairs, and promptness of pay- 
ment. 

Conclude the class hour with a summary of the 
points that have been made, tying them close to 
the situation in your own community. Review plans 
and suggestions for action. Tell the class that next 
Sunday we are going to discuss “Strangers Within 
Our Gates,” and ask them to think of ways to sug- 
gest for making the strangers in our community 
and church feel more at home. 


Oct. 8: Strangers Within Our Gates 


I suppose there is scarcely a community in our 
country today where there are not at least some 
comparative newcomers. Even though you live in a 
community where there is not much moving and 
where new families do not often come, there will 
be some persons who are strangers to the church. 
Before you read the lesson material, make a list of 
persons in your community who are comparative 
strangers to the church. If you live in a city where 
you do not know many of the persons in the com- 
munity, think of places where these newcomers 
might be—in apartment houses, in new residential 
sections, in boardinghouses, or in trailer camps. 
If your church is a downtown church, think of the 
places (such as hotels and railroad and bus sta- 
tions) where there may be transients. 

How long has it been since your church has co- 
operated in a survey of the community to see what 
prospects are for new church members? Did you 
follow up the survey by visiting the persons who 
should be in your church and inviting them into 
various groups in the church? If they did not come 
with one visit, did someone call on them again? One 
way to reach such persons is to have various groups 
call on all members of the new families, inviting 
them to join the class or organization to which they 
should belong. A church census is of no value un- 
less it is followed up and unless the information it 
gives is kept up to date. An excellent method for 
doing this in a small community is outlined in 
A Rural Layman Goes to Work by Horace M. King 
(AC, 50 cents). This book is a leadership-training 
course which your class might be interested in 
studying. 

After you have discovered who are the strangers 
within your own gates, then turn to the Scripture 
passages and read them. Then read the material 
in Adult Student carefully, keeping the strangers 
in mind as you read. Try to think of situations 
similar to those described by Pederson so that you 
can use those as illustrations and as practical points 
to think about. For example, think of a time when 


This migrant family with its few possessions travels by 
wagon and eats by the roadside as it moves on in 
the search for a better livelihood and better living 
conditions. For a discussion of some problems of mi- 
grants and their relation to settled communities, see 
page 11. (Photo by Ewing Galloway.) 



























Ever on the move are the families that follow the har- 
vesting of the seasonal crops. What sort of dwelling, 
sanitary facilities, health services, and educational op- 
portunities will this family find in the next community 
in which they stop? See the lesson for October 29, page 


11. (Photo by Benjamin F. Farber. Jr.) 


you yourself were a stranger and how you became 
integrated into a new church, or think of some 
specific persons who have come into your own 
church and found a place for themselves, or of 
others you know who have not succeeded either in 
your own church or some other. Analyze these situa- 
tions in your own mind and decide what the factors 
were that made for success or failure in becoming 
full participants in the church fellowship. Consider 
the attitudes of the newcomers and of the church 
people in the new community. Remember that suc- 
cess depends on both. 

After you have finished reading the materia! in 
Adult Student, read the remainder of this teaching 
plan and then make your own outline. Jot down 
the illustrations and questions that you will use 
because they fit into your local situation. It will 
be necessary for you to use your own originality 
because it is almost impossible to prepare a plan 
for a topic like this that will fit into every kind of 
community. Select the factors that you can use and 
add more from your own experience, and you will 
have a lesson that will mean much to your class 
because it touches their own experience. 

Begin the class session by telling a story about 
someone who had an interesting experience coming 
into a new church. This may be either some experi- 
ence of your own, of someone you know, or of son 
one who came into your church. How was he made 
welcome or how did he find some active place so 
after he came? 

Tell the class that the question we shall discu 
today will be, What can we do to help our church 
reach and minister to more people? Summarize t 
things you are doing or have done to do this, su 
as church census, advertising, calling, inviting per- 
sons you meet in business, school, and clubs. 

Then ask, Do you think we should try to get 
more persons to come to our church? Why? Let the 
class members express themselves. Be sure that t] 
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idea of the universality of the Christian Church 
is mentioned. After a short discussion of this basic 
question, ask, What was the attitude of the Old 
Testament Hebrews toward strangers? Have some- 
one read Leviticus 19:33-34 and Deuteronomy 5: 
12-15. Allow the class members to comment on the 
attitudes reflected there. Then suggest that the 
class see what was the attitude of the early Chris- 
tians toward strangers, and have someone read 
Hebrews 13:1-2. Ask, Do you think that the only 
reason why we should be hospitable to strangers is 
because they might be angels? The tourists who 
dropped into church as they passed or the new 
family over on the Jones farm who are here for 
the first time will probably not turn out to be angels, 
but they will likely appreciate the Christian fellow- 
ship extended by a friendly greeting from the 
folk in your church. 

What can we in this class do to make more per- 
sons more welcome to our church? This is the part 
of the lesson that will be most practical and also 
the part where you will have to adapt to the particu- 
lar situation in your own church and community. 
Put on the board all suggestions for things you may 
do. Then list the particular activities you are going 
to do to carry them out. You will probably not want 
to tackle more than two or three of these projects 
immediately. It is better to concentrate on one 
project and get it done than to suggest half a dozen 
and not do anything about any of them. 

Here are three suggestions which may help you 
organize your discussion. You will have to adapt 
them to your own situation. 

1. Where are the prospects for new church mem- 
bers or transients that should visit our church? 
Discuss a church census if your church is in a rural 
or residential section. How can it be kept up to 
date? Where are the records kept? How can you 
know the persons for which your class is re- 
sponsible? 

Which hotels, tourist courts, or terminals are 
near enough to your church so that persons spend- 
ing the week end in town or waiting for transpor- 
tation could conveniently drop into your church? 

Are there trailer courts whose residents would 
logically be expected to attend your church if they 
go to church? Are there new residential sections 
where there are no churches? Do some of the per- 
sons in these new sections need transportation to 
Sunday school and church? Of course it may be 
that what is needed is a new church, but until one 
is available the people who live in these sections 
still need the ministry of the church. 

Are there boarding schools, colleges, orphan’s 
homes, homes for the aged, or other institutions 
where the residents need transportation to church? 
Are there older adults who would come to church 
if they had a way to come? Are there mothers of 
young children who would come if there was a 
nursery to care for the babies? 

2. How shall we make contact with these per- 
sons? Somebody has to take the responsibility for 
getting plans outlined for reaching persons who 
are not regularly attending the church. The mem- 
bers of your class may very likely be the logical 
persons to do this. If your project will involve more 
than your class can do alone, make arrangements 
to have a committee meet with representatives from 
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other groups who should help and organize a definite 
plan. Your pastor will be glad to meet with such a 
group. 

If your class decides that a religious census 
ought to be made, make plans to get the cooperation 
of the minister and probably the members of all 
the Protestant churches in the community. If you 
are going to try to make use of the information 
already gained in a census, appoint members to 
find out where the information is available, who is 
responsible for keeping it up to date, and what 
changes may have taken place since it was taken. 
Ask them to find out what follow-up work has 
been done after the census. 

Visitation is often carried out by members going 
to call two by two. Ask the investigators to find out 
about the families of the persons you are going to 
visit and take steps to get the cooperation of the 
leaders of children and youth and other adult classes 
so that not just one team will call but two or three, 
depending on the number of persons in the family. 
If a family finds Christian fellowship with the 
various groups in the church, they will be ready 
later to make a definite commitment and to join 
the church. 

Who takes care of the publicity for your church 
services? If there are already cards in hotels, sta- 
tions, and other public places where persons might 
see them, perhaps your class would like to make 
some posters inviting transients to come and join 
in their discussion and fellowship in the class 
sessions. Directions for getting to the church from 
the place where the poster is displayed can be given. 

What is the condition of the announcement bulle- 
tin in front of your church? Perhaps your class 
could paint it or make it more attractive. 

Most persons who have automobiles would be 
willing to provide transportation to at least one 
car full of persons coming to Sunday school and 
church. A transportation committee to look into 
various possibilities could do much good. Let the 
class members suggest names of persons they think 
would like to come if they had rides. 

3 When strangers come to our church what shall 
we do in order to make them feel welcome? Here 
again you will need to review what is already being 
done and see if there are other things that will 
make your own group more hospitable. Have you 
ever heard anyone say that he thought that your 
church was not friendly? Do you think he was 
justified in this accusation? Why? Do you have a 
committee who always makes it a point to shake 
hands with strangers, to tell them you are glad 
they have come, and to ask them to return? Each 
member of the class can be a committee of one to 
greet the persons near him in church or class. 

Various devices for reaching individuals are 
mentioned by Pederson in Adult Student, such as 
visitors’ cards and registration. These are good 
but they can never take the place of personal visits. 

Are you careful in your class to include new 
members and visitors in the discussions and on the 
committees for activities? Are any of the members 
likely to get into little groups and leave out some 
individuals in their conversation? Do they make 
it a point to reach new members outside of- class 
hour by calling on them in their homes, greeting 
them on the street, and including them in various 





social, civic, and business or professional groups 
where they would have an interest? Name some 
clubs and groups in your community where this 
would be possible. 

This does not necessarily mean that you will give 
all the jobs or offices of the class to newcomers just 
so that they will feel that they belong. Let them 
serve on committees and take their place in the 
discussion, but do not expect them to take over all 
the responsibility. In one church a minister took in 
a large number of new members. He wanted to put 
them all to work at once, so he reconstituted all 
the committees he could. He turned most of the work 
over to the new members. Much confusion resulted 
because the old members felt that they were being 
turned out and because the new members had not 
been in the work long enough to understand it. 

How often do you have social meetings? If you 
have not had a party for some time, discuss plans 
for one. It will serve as a good way for old and new 
members to get acquainted as well as to establish 
bonds of Christian fellowship. If your class mem- 
bers are parents of small children, do you provide 
a place for children during social meetings? Do 
you include teachers of children’s classes who can- 
not attend the regular class sessions? Have commit- 
tees responsible for arrangements and invitations, 
recreation, refreshments, transportation, and the 
like. Invite all the prospective members. You may 
want to invite all the adults in a new community 
or trailer camp. 

After you have finished your discussion of one 
or two ways in which your class can make strangers 
more welcome in your church, summarize the points 
you have discussed. Tell the class that next Sunday 
we shall discuss the needs of teen-age boys and girls 
in our community. 

You may appoint some members of the class to 
find out about the child labor laws of your state 
and how they apply to these youngsters, about possi- 
bilities for recreation for this group in the com- 
munity, about guidance clinics and juvenile courts, 
and about what your own church and church school 
are doing for this group. 


Could this makeshift tent be called a home? Although 
these girls are members of a fruit packer’s family in 
Florida, “the problems of migration are national in 
origin and do not follow state lines. . . . One problem 


. is that of achieving an economy in which unem- 
ployment is abolished and production aimed primarily 
at satisfying the basic needs of people rather than at 
making profits” (Pederson, in Adult Student). (Photo 
by Rothstein, F.S.A.) 
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that are not wholesome, why? Is it because there 
is no proper place for them? Is it because the good 
places are not attractive to them? What can be 
done to encourage the community to provide suit- 
able places? Is there a good, clean swimming pool? 
Is there a place where they can play games free 
from unwholesome influences of drinking and gam- 
bling that too often are found in public places of 
recreation? 

Ask «bout child-guidance clinics and juvenile 






Above—A creative hobby gives the 
teen-ager that sense of achievement 
which is so important in his develop- 
ment. (Photo by Ray Manley from 
Western Ways.) 









At right—Belonging to a group is a 
necessity, the teen-ager feels. In vour 
community, will it be a group engaged 
in wholesome or unwholesome activi- 
ties? (Photo by Lucien Aigner.) 

























Oct. 15: Younger Teen-Agers courts. Is there a trained counselor in your com- 
munity to whom problem children may be referred? 
This lesson will require much work in its prepara- Is provision made for counseling with parents of 
tion, particularly if you are not personally associated such children? How are juvenile delinquents 
with youngsters and have not kept up with their treated? Are their parents given special help? Do 
problems. If the members of the class whom you juvenile delinquents seem to come from one section 
assigned to find out about various conditions affect- of your community more than others? Why? What 
ing adolescent boys and girls can be depended on kind of sentence do juvenile delinquents usually 
to bring in comprehensive reports, you may be able receive? What can you do to prevent juvenile de- 
to leave some of it up to them, but you as the linquency ? 
teacher will want to be rather well-informed on Ask the intermediate counselor for the Methodist 


conditions in the community in order to lead the Youth Fellowship what members of your class can 
discussion intelligently. do to help make his work more effective. What do 
It will probably be better if you take one or two they need in the way of equipment, materials, place 


of the suggestions given here that seem to be m¢ to meet, or leadership? You may ask the counselor 


urgent in your own church and community and dis- to come into the class to discuss these things. 

cuss them at length rather than to try to cover You may want to ask one or more of the persons 

all or even several of them lightly. referred to above who know about the problems of 
You can find out the things you need to know adolescents to come into the class to lead the dis- 


about the community situation by contacting Scout cussion or to conduct a panel on what conditions 
leaders, high school] teachers, child welfare workers, exist and what adults like the members of your 
lawyers, or well-informed parents of younger ado- class can do to help the situation. 

lescents. Ask about the recreation facilities, public You might have some of the boys and girls from 
and private, that are available to adolescents. Find the Intermediate Fellowship come in to give their 
out about conditions that prevail in these plac¢ views on conditions they would like to have changed. 
Are they properly supervised? Are they safe? | This could be arranged with the counselor, but will 
they contain pinball machines, which are at lea have to be done well in advance. 

a step in the direction of gambling devices and a Read the material in Adult Student before you 
often surreptitiously used as such? Do they ser make your interviews. Pederson’s material there 
alcoholic beverages? What kind of activities usual will suggest questions you will want to ask and 
go on there? If the boys and girls are going to plac: facts that you will want to discover. Look up the 
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Scripture references when you come to them in 
Adult Student. 

You will need to make your own outline for lead- 
ing the discussion. Include questions that apply 
to the conditions that affect youth in your own 
community. 

Start the class session by calling for reports 
from the committees and individuals who were 
going to work on projects growing out of the last 
two lessons. If they need more help, or if they have 
found other things that need to be done, let them 
ask other members of the group to help them or to 
take on other projects. 

Then turn to the topic for this week. Introduce 
it by calling attention to some particular situation 
you have discovered in your preparation, the story 
of some boy or girl who needs help from adults like 
those in your class, a description of some place 
of recreation, either exceptionally good or excep- 
tionally bad, or some other example that will catch 
the interest of the class and get them to thinking 
about the needs of early teen-agers. 

Then ask the persons who had assignments to 
find out about conditions in the community that 
affect these boys and girls to report on their find- 
ings. If you have visiting speakers or discussion 
leaders, they can be introduced at this time. 
If not, ask the members of the class to add what 
they know to the facts that have already been given. 
Select out of the reports the things that seem to 
indicate needs of boys and girls and make a list on 
the board of these needs. Let the class members 
suggest other needs to add to the list. You may find 
that you have a rather long list before you get 
through. 

Then go through the list and check the four or 
five items that the members of your class think are 
most needed by the boys and girls of your own 
church and community. Spend the remainder of the 
class hour discussing how you can help meet the 


A wholesome recreation 
program well super- 
vised by a church or 
community agency will 
meet many of the needs 
of the younger teen- 
ager. 


needs of these youngsters. Try to get the class to 
Suggest ways in which the boys and girls themselves 
can help meet the needs. Avoid laying all the plans 
for them; they will want to make plans and carry 
them out in their own way. If you can do no more 
than assure them that you will be behind them in 
any attempt they make to meet their own needs, you 
will be helping them. Any definite plans involving 
the intermediates should not be made unless the 
intermediates have a part in the planning. 

Perhaps you will want to arrange for a meeting 
of a committee from your class with the Inter- 
mediate Fellowship or with a community group in 
order that you may plan with them on how you 
might arrange for a better meeting place for them, 
a swimming pool, a ball park, or a recreation hall. 
Plans for parents’ classes, guidance personnel, and 
the like can be made by adults. 

Whatever you do in this lesson, do not try to 
impose your own ideas on the members of the class 
or the ideas of the members of the class on the 
intermediates. If persons make the suggestions 
themselves, they will be more willing to carry 
them out. If a member seems to be interested in 
discussing the advantages of a child-guidance clinic, 
put him on the committee to see what can be done 
to make one available to your community. If an- 
other seems especially enthusiastic about a swim- 
ming pool, put him on that committee. 

Do not start too many projects so that the class 
will have more than they can do. One or two will 
be the most that most classes can be expected to 
handle. Spend enough time in discussing them so 
that the persons who are responsible for carrying 
them out know exactly what they are expected to 
do. Do not fail to follow up on them at later sessions 
of the class. 

Close the class session with a brief summary of 
the progress made and the plans for the coming 
week. 











Oct. 22: Young Adults 


This lesson may be the most interesting and im- 
portant to you of any of this unit, because it may 
reach more closely into the experience of your 
class. If your class is a class of young adults, you 
may think that your church is doing enough for 
young adults, but there are always others who are 
not being reached. And young adults have a way of 
becoming mature adults, and every year there is a 
fresh crop of young adults, so that the field is al- 
ways fruitful. 

Who are young adults? It is difficult to define a 
young adult in terms of his age, because some 
persons face adult problems and meet them in one 
way or another at an earlier age than others. Some 
religious educators say that a young adult is a per- 
son who has had three of the following six ex- 
periences: finishing school, getting a job to support 
himself, leaving home, getting married, being of 
voting age, and being a war veteran. If he has had 
any three of those experiences, he is facing adult 
problems, whether he is seventeen or thirty. 

As you get ready for this lesson, think of the 
situation in your own church school. How long has 
it been since you have started a new young-adult 
class? As a rule, classes go on as the adults become 
more mature, and new classes have to be started 
for the younger ones. It is never a good idea to name 
a class the young-adult class. The adult classes of 
the school will need to keep alert to their ever- 
present need for reaching new young adults. Think 
of some specific individuals who have been in the 
MYF but who have dropped out because they are 
now facing adult problems but who have not come 
into any adult class, probably because they feel 
young and inexperienced with these more mature 
persons. You might write down a list of such in- 
dividuals in your personal acquaintance. 

Turn then to the material in Adult Student and 
read it with these individuals in mind. How do the 
suggestions given there apply to them? Which of 
the things mentioned there do they need? Which 
projects would interest them most? As you plan the 
discussion, plan to have the class make suggestions 
of young adults who should be in the church school 
and how the church and church school can help them 
so that they will become an integral part of the 
Christian fellowship. You will want the lesson to 
awaken your class members to the challenge of 
young adults outside the church and also to awaken 
their own sense of Christian fellowship as they 
consider ways of extending it to others. 


Begin the class session by having reports of 
progress on the projects you already have under 
way. Then you may explain the definition of a 
young adult given above. Ask the members to think 
of young adults who are not in the church school 


but who ought to be. Make a list of names of the 
persons. 

Then consider whether these young adults oug 
to be in your class or if there ought to be a new 
class for them. Consider the situation careful 
There is no need for a new class if you already have 
one in which they will feel at home and if that class 
is not already large enough. Beware of making 
your adult classes too large, though. Discussion and 
fellowship will thrive better in a small group. 


If you decide that it is time for a new young- 
adult class in your school, consider some of the 
problems of setting it up. Where can it meet? Who 
will take the lead in organizing it? Who will be 
in it besides the prospects you have listed? You will 
probably need a nucleus, at least, of persons who are 
already in the church school and are familiar with 
its setup and pattern. Perhaps some of the persons 
who have been leaders in the youth department 
will be the logical ones. Perhaps some of the younger 
members of your own class or some other class that 
has a wide age span may be asked if they would like 
to help. Who would be the teacher, at least to start 
them off until they decide to choose for themselves 
the type of leadership they wish? 

How will you invite them to become members of 
this new class? Perhaps a social occasion can be 
planned to which they can be invited. Young adults 
already in the church school can call in their homes, 
They can be asked to express their ideas of what 
they would like to do in a church-school class and 
what they would expect a class to do for them. 
Give them copies of Adult Student when you visit 
them. If they say that they cannot come at the 
regular church-school hour, ask them if they could 
attend the Sunday-evening fellowship or some other 
meeting during the week. 

If you are not going to try to organize a new 
class but rather to enlist young adults in classes 
already organized, some of the same methods can 
be used for contacting and interesting them. 

Consider the suggestions given in Adult Student 
that you noted would apply to your group. Discuss 
the questions that will have meaning and signifi- 
cance to the members of your class. Do we need to 
have a course in vocational guidance for older youth 
and young adults in our church? When? Who can 
make arrangements for it? Who are some of the 
persons we could get to represent the various busi- 
nesses, professions, and occupations to lead in dis- 
cussions? Whom should we invite to the class? How 
can we publicize it so that the persons involved will 
want to come? 

Would our young adults be interested in a study 
of international relations? Who will lead it? When 
shall we have it? Do we need to sponsor a course on 
marriage and the family? 

Are we reaching our college groups in the church 
school? Are all of the members of the young-adult 
class married? Is there a place for unmarried 
young adults? How can we provide interest and 
fellowship for both the married and unmarried? 
Are most of our young adults white-collar workers? 
How can we bring in the group who follow trades 
or who work with their hands? Do we offer anything 
interesting to them? Can we? How can we make our 
group broad enough so that it will not seem like 
a group of just one kind of persons? Perhaps you 
can find some course to study that will have common 
interest, and some of the community projects you 
have been planning and discussing during the last 
three weeks should provide a bond to draw individ- 
uals of different backgrounds together. 

Are there adequate recreation facilities for young 
adults in your community? Some of the same prob- 
lems that you faced with the boys and girls will 
apply to the young adults. A community recreation 
leader could be expected to help all age groups. 
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There is a 16-mm. motion picture, When All the 
People Play, 20 minutes, rental $3.75, that tells 
the story of how a Canadian community set up a 
recreation program that provided activities for the 
whole family. If you are going to do some work 
on a Similar project, this film would be good to 
bring into a meeting devoted to this subject. The 
film was made in Canada and in a couple of places 
the conversation is not easy to understand, but on 
the whole it is quite acceptable. Order from National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, New York. 

What do our young adults want the church to 
do for them that it is not now doing? If your class 
is a class of young adults, they can answer this 
question for themselves. If they are more mature 
adults, they might want to extend to the young 
adults some expression of willingness to cooperate 
in some of their projects. They might help finance 
some difficult project that the young adults are 
handling, care for the younger children while the 
young adults have a social or business meeting, 
or call on young parents and take The Christian 
Home to them. 

Close the lesson by summarizing the things you 
have talked about and decided to do for young 
adults. 


Oct. 29: Migrants 


This lesson, like the others in this course, will 
need to be adapted to your own local situation in 
order to make it mean most to your class members. 
Do not be content to discuss the problems of some 
community far away in another state, but try to 
bring it down to your own experience. You will 
need to bring your class members face to face 
with the particular migrant problem that faces 
your community and to be willing to look at it from 
several points of view. Only then can students be 
prepared to offer suggestions of things to do about 
the problem. 

As you get ready for this lesson, first read the 
lesson in Adult Student. Then ask yourself what the 
migrant problem has to do with you and your 
class. If your community is agricultural or in the 
center of an agricultural district, your class mem- 
bers will probably be familiar with some sort of 
migrants. In industrial communities where employ- 
ment is more or less seasonal, the same will be true. 
Even in settled industrial communities, there will 
be the constant problem of persons who drift about 
from one place to another seeking better jobs, better 
climate, better living conditions, or some other 
change, such as those mentioned by Pederson in 
Adult Student. 

You can find out about the conditions affecting 
migrants in your community by contacting social 
workers, the county agricultural agent, or persons 
who operate camps for them. If you can visit some 
of the camps and talk to some of the migrants them- 
selves, you may get quite a different picture from 
the one that someone else might give you. 

Find out about how many migrants a year come 
to your community, when they come and why, and 
how they usually get there. Find out what types 
of persons they usually are. Do most of them have 
families? Where do they live while they are in the 


community? What kind of living conditions do they 
have? What is the general attitude of persons in 
the community toward them? Do any of the 
churches make any attempt to reach them? In what 
way? Do any of them come to church? Do they need 
some particular type of education that the com- 
munity ought to help give them? What? How? 
Should your church be doing more for them? What 
groups might go into migrant camps? What should 
they do if they do go? These are some of the facts 
that you will want to know before you make your 
outline for the lesson discussion. 

Begin the class discussion by reviewing the work 
of the preceding weeks and by having reports from 
committees and individuals who have been studying 
problems and carrying out various activities sug- 
gested by the earlier lessons in this unit. Take 
enough time to discuss progress and to make any 
further plans needed to carry out what was started 
before. If some of the committees have come up 
against difficulties, discuss what can be done to 
overcome them. 

Then turn to the subject for today. You may want 
to begin by telling or having one of the class mem- 
bers tell one of the stories given in Adult Student 
about migrants. Or tell some story about some mi- 
grants in your own community. Then ask the class 
members if they know that there are in your own 
community every year approximately a certain 
number of migrants. You will have found out the 
number in your preparation of the lesson. Tell the 
class some of the other facts that you learned from 
your questioning. 

Then open up the class discussion by asking, 
What needs to be done for these migrants that we 
can do? Is there something that members of this 
class can do to help improve the places they have 
to live, their wages and working conditions, their 
education, their health standards, their place in the 
community? Select two or three of these needs that 
seem to stand out and spend the class hour in talk- 
ing about them. 

In order to discuss any of these, you will have to 
know what conditions exist. Is there a good camp 
or cabins where migrants can live? Do the em- 
ployers provide places for these people to live? Does 
your community need to start a project of providing 
a place for them? Are sanitary conditions available? 
Do the county public-health agencies reach them? 

Are the children of migrants in school? Are there 
schools accessible to them? What education do the 
parents in this group need? In some communities 
where migrant workers get very good wages, they 
seem to spend all that they earn buying the most 
expensive groceries and luxuries, and then when the 
work is over their money is all gone. Is there some 
way that these persons could learn to be more thrifty 
and to use better judgment in buying? Could your 
class organize a mothers’ club among migrants? 
Could they take to the group some sort of recreation 
or perhaps use some educational movies? Might a 
few of your church leaders conduct a Sunday school 
in the migrant camp? How about an evening serv- 
ice? A MYF? Could some of our class members 
visit in their homes, take them Christian literature, 
and invite them to come to church? Are they wel- 
come in our church? How can we make them so? 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 30] 
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“The Way of the Cross,” by Heinrich Hoffmann. (Photo from Camera Clix.) 
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Personal Christian Living 


TEACHING PLANS 


By B. F. Jackson, Jr. 


Head of Department of Religious Education, 
Southwestern University 


Oct. 1: What Is Christian Living? 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 5:13-16, 20; 
ROMANS 12:9-21; JAMES 1:22-27. 


18 :20-22 


This unit has the purpose of facing the individu: 
with the challenge of personal Christian living. Th 
topics for the next five lessons are: “What Is Chris 
tian Living?” “How Do We Give Ourselves ¢ 
Christ?” “How Can the Bible Enrich Persona 
Christian Living?” “How Does Prayer Enrich Per 
sonal Christian Living?” “How Do Reading an 
Meditation Enrich Personal Christian Living?’ 
The continuity of these lessons is intended an 


should be planned for carefully. Get the entire scope 
of the unit in mind. 

Today’s lesson is concerned with the first of these 
topics, ‘‘What Is Christian Living?” The meaning 
seems obvious but a moment’s reflection brings us 
to realize that this question is among the most 
important unanswered questions of our day. This 
introductory lesson should bring the group to a 
tentative definition of Christian living. Even though 
tentative, this should serve as a working basis for 
the lessons which follow. Read the entire lesson 
from Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 

One purpose should be the consideration that we 
are not talking about perfect Christian living but 
living which is different because of the impact of 
Christ. 

The points at which the life of a Christian is 
different should be analyzed and discussed. The 
view of Jesus, Paul, and other early Christians 
ought to be sought at this point. Modern views, in- 
cluding those of the class members, can also wisely 
be considered. 








OUTLINE OF CONTENT 
J. What is a Christian? 
A. What did Christ teach? 
1. He compared his followers to “salt” and 
“light” 
2. Their righteousness was to exceed that 
of the scribes and Pharisees 
3. They were to forgive seventy times seven 
B. What did Paul teach? 
1. Christians were to “love one another,” 
“outdo one another,” “never flag in zeal” 
2. They were to “rejoice in... hope,” “be 
constant in prayer,” and “contribute to 
the needs of the saints” 
3. They were to live “worthy of the gospel 
of Christ” 
C. What did James have to say? 
1. Christians were to ‘“‘be doers of the word, 
and not hearers only” 
2. They were to “bridle their tongue” 
3. And “visit orphans and widows” 
D. What do men say today on this question? 
E. What do you think about this? 
Il. Where does the Christian life come from? 
A. Jesus’ answer to Nicodemus—John 3 
B. Paul’s reference to his own struggle—Ro- 
mans 7 
C. The Christian must “look into the perfect 
law, the law of liberty”—James 1:25 
D. The Christian life is caught from fellowship 
with Christ and other Christians 
III. What are the basic qualities of a Christian 
life? 
A. Three characteristics 
1. Positive not negative 
a. In thoughts and attitudes 
b. In words 
c. In action 
2. Personal character more important than 
mere living by laws and rules 
3. A Christian accepts his tasks humbly 
B. A Christian has unique resources and stay- 
ing power 
1. Power from fellowship and prayer 
2. Power from group loyalty to common 


cause 

3. Poise born of a forgiving and tolerant 
spirit 

4. Attitude of love derived from faith in 
Christ 


~ 


5. Optimistic courage which comes from a 
joyous heart 


In the beginning, members of your class should 
be asked to answer in their own words the questions, 
“What is a Christian?” and “What is Christian 
living?” Personal views might be held in reserve 
until the views expressed in the Bible and by Chris- 
tian saints have been considered. Guide the dis- 
cussion so that these questions are considered from 
the positive rather than the negative standpoint. 
Such statements as “A Christian doesn’t do” should 
be headed off and the suggestion made that this 
generalization easily leads to judging others or the 
comparison of one person’s life with that of another. 
This approach often results in a feeling of self- 
righteousness. 

In the discussion of where the Christian life 


comes from, try to guide the group to consider the 
basic views of Jesus and Paul. Leave the main dis- 
cussion until the second lesson. This should lay 
a framework for the following lesson, so that some 
of the group will be making preparation, even 
though unconsciously, for the next topic. Also any 
views expressed by members of the class should 
help you as teacher in preparing to lead wisely the 
thinking of your group. 

In leading the discussion on what the basic 
qualities of the Christian life are, guide the think- 
ing so that individuals will bring out some of these 
basic qualities by examining the lives of great Chris- 
tians and thus seeing what qualities made them 
Christians. Be ready to give an example, using the 
life of some character whose Christian qualities 
include those possible in the lives of any of us. Your 
special interests are important in choosing this 
example, but such individuals as the following are 
suggested: Wilfred Grenfell, Edward Bok, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Florence Nightingale. Familiarity 
with the character used as an example will be an 
asset, since the purpose here is to analyze the 
person’s life in order to see what qualities of char- 
acter make the life Christian. 

A blackboard could be put to good use at this 
point and frequently helps the discussion to pro- 
ceed. It also is good for use for summarizing. 

Constantly keep the individuals of your group in 
mind as you are making your preparation. The 
vocations and special interests of persons are more 


important than whether the individuals live in the 


country or the city, are members of one economic 
group or another, highly educated or without for- 
mal education. A variety of approaches is always 
better, especially if the class is a large one. 

Challenge your group to realize that any con- 
sideration of the question, ‘‘What is Christian liv- 
ing?” which stops short of bringing each individual 
face to face with this question in relation to his 
own life, is of little value. Leave this thought in the 
minds of each person at the end of the session. 
There is a story of a person who after joining a 
certain church appeared at the minister’s door early 
Monday morning with this question, “What do you 
want me to do?” Finally, every person attempting 
to live the Christian life should be constantly ask- 
ing his Minister—his Christ—“‘What do you want 
me to do?” 


7 7 T 


Adult Education an Imperative 

SOMEHOW, our churches can assume the responsi- 
bility of adult education, at least in small groups. 
Intelligent education is sorely needed. Even our 
ministry, in large numbers, are dependent mostly 
upon the propaganda of our great newspapers, the 
radio and the more widely circulated periodicals. 
A prominent clergyman, for instance, and an other- 
wise well-educated man, recently remarked that his 
3ible of foreign affairs was Time magazine! There 
is a difference, we hope, between the full prophetic 
Gospel of the Christian Agape and Time! Perhaps 
we can gain not only ministers but small groups of 
laymen for some venture of adult education along 
these lines.—From Christianity and Society, by 
Nels F. S. Ferré; 1950, Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lisher. 
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Oct. 8: How Do We Give Ourselves to Christ? 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 1:16-20; MATTHEW 16:24-25; 
PHILIPPIANS 1:19-26. 


The chief aim of this lesson is to show that Chris- 
tian commitment is a personal commitment and that 
freedom is a characteristic of this personal commit- 
ment. We also want to show the fact that we were 


first chosen by Christ and that it is supremely im- 
portant that every person commit his life to Christ. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 
I. Commitment of disciples and early Christians 
A. What was involved in Jesus’ call? 
1. To the four fishermen, ‘Follow me 


2. To the rich young ruler, “Go, sell... 
come, follow me” 
3. To Nicodemus, “You must be born anew” 


B. The four fishermen followed Jesus 
1. Immediately 
2. Left all—their business and home 
3. Denied self, took up cross, discovered self 
IJ. Need for Christian commitment today 
A. Christ has called us; we need to answe 
5. Freedom to choose involves responsibility 
C. Every person needs the unifying force of 
commitment to Christ in his life 
D. Our world needs persons committed to 
Christ 
III. What is involved in Christian commitment 
A. Steps in commitment 
1. Central loyalty to Christ necessary 
2. Self-surrender necessary—leaving some 
things behind 
3. Self-discovery worth all it costs 
B. What is involved in rejection of opportunity 
for Christian commitment? 
IV. The results of commitment 
A. A new life 
1. Clear break with past often necessary 
2. Central loyalty to Christ replaces self- 
centeredness 








3. Great experience now possible—at-one- 
ness with God 
Bb. Characteristics of the New Life 
1. Any man can follow who will 
2. Regularity important—take up one’s 


cross daily 

3. The cross is the cost of the cause 

4. Jesus’ call always a call to prepare to 
follow 

5. Basic principles of the new life 


You can best lay the foundation for this lesson 
by a brief summary of the scriptural background 
for Christian commitment. See Colliver (Adult 
Student), Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly) and Redus 
(Wesley Quarterly). 

The conditions of Jesus’ call to the four fishermen 
should be examined and analyzed. They were: (1) 
if a man would come, (2) let him deny himself, (3) 
take up his cross daily, (4) and follow Jesus. ““Who- 
ever loses his life for my sake will find it.” 

The conditions of Jesus’ call to the rich young 
ruler were “Go, sell” and then ‘Come, follow me.” 
Was the first condition part of the denial of self in 
this instance? 

The condition which Jesus laid down for Nico- 


demus was “new birth.” Is this likely to be mini- 
mized in a day when people often join the church 
for the first time during an evangelistic visitation 
campaign? Henry Drummond compared the need 
for new birth to the caterpillar’s need to become 
a butterfly. He contended that just as it is not 
enough for the caterpillar to become a better cater- 
pillar, it is not enough for a person merely to be- 
come a better person. 

The chief discussion should be expected and 
planned for in considering the need for commit- 
ment and the results of commitment. Some in your 
class will be aware of the great need for more com- 
plete individual commitment to Christ. Most of us 
have known a number of persons who were quite 
different after making a Christian commitment. 
Also we are ready to admit our own need for a more 
complete commitment to the Christian Way. 

There are many devout Christians in our churches 
and these people, even though humble, are frequently 
glad to testify concerning what their Christian 
commitment means to them. Such testimony will be 
valuable. 

If not brought out by the class, mention the 
fact that Jesus has first chosen us but that we have 
freedom to reject his call. 

Stress the need for commitment for the individ- 
ual’s mental and spiritual health. President Henry 
M. Writson of Brown University laid emphasis on 
this in the 1950 annual convocation of Yale Divinity 
School. He said that Christ’s authority concerned 
itself with just one level of life—‘‘personal religious 
experience. The problem with which He wrestled 
was the age-old problem, the purification of the 
mind and heart of men. All his teaching was 
directed to that end.” 

You should list and emphasize the steps in com- 
mitment given in Roman numeral three of the teach- 
ing outline. A blackboard will help with this. The 
tragic danger of rejecting Jesus and the consequent 
drifting through life with no inner satisfactions, 
allowing lesser loyalties to deceive us and ultimately 
destroy us, should not be overlooked (see Cox, 
Adult Student). 

The characteristics of the New Life resulting 
from Christian commitment should be mentioned. 
The writers in the Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly stress these points: 

1. Jesus’ principle of self-denial is a reversal of 
the law of the animal kingdom where self-preserva- 
tion is the rule (Colliver, Adult Student). 

2. People brought up in the tradition of and even 
friendly to Christianity are not real Christians un- 
less committed to Christ (Cox, Adult Student). Dr. 
John O. Gross brings this out as one of the greatest 
dangers of our day in his recent book Education for 
Life. 

3. Jesus’ call came to men who were already 
religious but who needed to commit their lives to 
him and his Way (Cox, Adult Student). 

4. Commitment to Christ is a lifetime commit- 
ment (Ownbey, Wesley Quarterly). 

5. The four fishermen called by Jesus were un- 
trained and untried. His training was to make them 
into workers at a different kind of fishing (Redus, 
Wesley Quarterly). 
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6. This first decision of the fishermen to follow 
Jesus was no less important because of their meager 
training and lack of experience (Redus, Wesley 
Quarterly). 

7. Commitment is something more than an emo- 
tional thrill. The mountaintop experience is not 
genuine unless it sends the Christian into the work 
needed in the valley below (Redus, Wesley Quar- 
terly). 

8. Basic beliefs are to be practiced by those 
committed to Christ. Some of these beliefs are the 
Fatherhood of God; we should treat all men as 
brothers; we should show kindness and stand for 
justice; we should realize the necessity of forgive- 
ness; we should put persons above all other con- 
siderations and interests; we should value inner 
attitudes above legalistic niceties. 

Yours is the precious privilege of challenging the 
members of your class to see the supreme impor- 
tance of commitment. Four points can be stressed: 

1. The most important step any person can take 
is that of Christian commitment. It is more im- 
portant than the choice of a lifework or the choice 
of a life companion, for it more than any other 
factor will determine the outcome of each of these 
ventures. 


2. The commitment is to the person of Christ 
and his way of life, not just to a way of life. 

3. The way in which we commit our life is not 
as important as the sincerity and fact of the com- 
mitment. 

4, Finally, the gains for the individual and for 
society are worth many times over the cost. 

A. E. Russell tells of a delinquent boy in Boston 
who committed his life to the Christian way. 
Shortly afterward he was seen by a friend and was 
asked why he looked so happy. He told of working 
all week for $13.50 and related what he did with 
the money. He said, “I went back to the store 
where I had stolen some goods and gave the man 
five bucks. Then I went back to an old woman’s 
house and asked her if she had lived there two 
years ago when the house was burglarized. She 
looked scared and said, ‘Yes.’ I told her I was one 
of the fellows who did it, and she looked more 
scared. When I handed her five bucks she almost 
died.” The remaining $3.50 of the boy’s earnings 
went to another store from which he had coolly 
stolen a portable radio set. 

Dwight L. Moody proved in the last century what 
God could do with one life fully committed to Christ. 


Oct. 15: How Can the Bible Enrich Personal Christian Living? 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 19:7-11; ACTS 8:26-35; II 
TIMOTHY 3:14-17. 

We ought to see this lesson as a continuation of 
the previous lesson. For after Christian commit- 
ment comes the need for resources which will en- 
able us to live up to our commission. Without such 
help, any commitment, no matter how sincere, is 
likely to be of little value. This lesson and the next 
two ought to be of real help to all persons committed 
to the Christian way. 

Four steps are suggested as a means to help 
your class discover that the Bible can enrich their 
personal Christian living. Explain what the Bible 
is and how it came to be. Enumerate some of the 
many reasons why we should use the Bible more. 
Suggest how we can better use the Bible and finally 
point out what the Bible can mean to us. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. What is the Bible and how did it come to be? 
A. A library of books written by many 
authors over a period of centuries 
B. The chief of all books as tested by the 
centuries 
1. It grew out of the needs of humanity 
2. It is an account of the growth of religion 
3. It tells the story of God’s revelation of 
himself to men, climaxed in Christ 
4. It is the history of the organization and 
development of the Christian Church 
II. Reasons for studying the Bible 
A. It meant much to the Hebrew people 
B. The early religious life of Jesus was rooted 
in Scriptures; there could be no higher 
recommendation for the Old Testament 
C. The New Testament is the supreme source 
for understanding the Christian life 


III. How we should use the Bible 
A. Knowing Bible more important than know- 
ing books about it 
B. But aids to help in understanding the Bible 
are important 
C. More important to seek the great truths of 
the Bible than to attempt literal under- 
standing 
D. Should be read 
prayerfully 
E. Have definite purpose in reading 
F. Cannot be understood unless the truths are 
tried 
IV. What the Bible can mean to us 


regularly, repeatedly, 


A. It can help us interpret history 

B. It offers comfort and courage 

C. It shows us the way of salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus 

D. It inspires and trains us for righteousness 

E. It helps the “man of God” to be complete, 
equipped for every good work 

F. By storing up its truths we may be kept 


from sin 


In your introduction, you can do much to help 
your class understand what the Bible is and how 
it came to be. If an additional session is possible, 
you might use a sound moving picture. Two of the 
British-produced sound motion pigtures are excel- 
lent in portraying how Paul wrote his letters. 
Grace of Forgiveness (rental, $7.50) and Crown of 
Righteousness (rental, $6.00) are the titles of these 
25-minute films. They may be obtained from your 
Methodist Publishing House. 

In emphasizing the reasons for using the Bible 
there is no greater argument than the fact that 
Jesus made such wide use of his Bible. Cox (Adult 
Student) traces how Jesus turned to the Scriptures 
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for the explanation of his mission and min 
when he met his temptations, when answering his 
critics, and for his last words in death on the cross. 

In bringing your group to a better understanding 
of how the Bible can be put to better use, you will 
have a splendid opportunity to draw on your own 
personal experience. What ways have you found 
most helpful in your Bible reading? Do you 
with Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) that it is more im- 
portant to know the Bible itself than just to know 
about the Bible? 

A young minister, a graduate of a church college 
and a seminary, found when he read the Gospel! of 
John for the first time that he had been missing 
some of the best devotional reading in his Bible. 
He exclaimed to a friend, “‘This is one of the great- 
est books I have ever read. I knew much about this 
book from my class study but I didn’t know the 
book itself. The man who wrote this book had been 
with Jesus.” 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) brings out the fact 
that some people refuse to make use of “aids’’ to 
understanding the Bible. They advise us simply to 
read the Bible and take it for what it says. This 
is going to the other extreme. Such people are not 
as wise in their learning procedure as the Ethiopian 
of today’s Scripture who asked, “How can I [under- 
stand], unless some one guides me?” All of us, 
learned and unlearned, stand in need of the best 
guides and help available in order to understand 
our Bible completely. We are indeed fortunate to 
have available so many good books written by 
reverent and scholarly men. 

As Christian teachers we cannot lay too much 
emphasis on the importance of reading one’s Bible 
with a definite, purpose, of reading regularly and 
of repeatedly reading many passages. The Bible 
more than any other book will stand rereading. It 
will not grow old. In fact it will often be under- 
stood only after being read many times. A person 
who reads his Bible prayerfully can be sure of find- 
ing real meaning. Prayer helps here, too. 

One fact should not be ignored. Slutz (Wesley 
Quarterly) holds that only through living the truths 
found in the Bible can the Bible really be under- 
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stood. It is like the difference in a stained-glass 
window from the outdoors and from the inside. 
You see it from the outside, and you think, ‘‘How 
dark it is, how uninteresting,” and you wonder why 
a window could be so drab and unattractive. But 
someone leads you inside the church and you see 
the stained-glass window this time with new eyes. 
You let your eyes rest on the exquisite coloring 
through which the rays of the sun are shining— 
and you take back all that you have said. 

This is beauty indeed. It is this way with the 
deeper truths of the Bible. They seem strange and 
unattractive until one has seen them from the 
inside and put them to the test. Then they are 
understood fcr the first time—and what a differ- 
ence. 

Ask, How should we study the Bible? Some mem- 
bers of your class will have spent much more time 
with it than others. It will be well to let Bible stu- 
dents tell something of their procedure in reading 
the Scriptures. Ask them how they go about it, 
what “aids” have been cf most use to them, what 
translations have been the easiest to understand. 
Be ready to share your own view with them. It may 
be you will want to have the Scripture read telling 
about the Ethiopian and Philip so that the class 
can discuss how the Ethiopian used his Bible and 
how Philip helped him understand it. The main 
essentials for understanding the Bible are in this 
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story: Having been at worship, the. Ethiopian felt 
in need. He was reading his Bible in search of help; 
he wanted it explained. He found a good teacher. 
He responded, believed, was baptized, and went on 
his way rejoicing. 

In considering the question, ““What can the Bible 
mean to us?” ask the individual members of your 
class what the Scripture has meant to them. Use 
the question which Cox (Adult Student) asks, 
“What experiences have you had wher it seemed 
that a certain Psalm was written especially for the 
occasion?” A man well known to the writer spent 
several hours at the bedside of his 84-year-old 
father just before his death. Although his father 
was unconscious, the younger man got great com- 
fort from reading many passages from the Psalms 
aloud to his father—Psalms his father had read 
countless times at family devotions around the 
breakfast table. The thirty years that separated 
these two uses of the Bible—the ministry of the 
father to the son, the ministry of the son to the 
father—seemed short indeed; for the Scripture 
being used was timeless. It is a part of the hidden 
and stored-up word of God which has been passed 
down from generation to generation. 

How can you bring the individual members of 
your group to a greater appreciation of the Bible? 
How can you bring them to realize that within the 
Bible’s pages is some of the best training for true 
Christian living? How can you help those who are 
sincere in wanting to use their Bible more to find 
what they need for their lives? How can you chal- 
lenge these men or women to experience what the 
Bible can mean through trying to live its truths? 
Think of the individual members of your class; be- 
gin where they are and move on to the central 
truths. 


Oct. 22: How Can Prayer Enrich 


Personal Christian Living? 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 6:5-15; LUKE 11:1-13: 
PHILIPPIANS 1:3-11; COLOSSIANS 4:2-4. 


The primary purpose of this lesson is to mak2 
prayer more effective in the lives of members of 
your class. Other purposes necessary to accomplish 
this main purpose are: to examine the practice of 
and teaching on prayer by Jesus and Paul; to help 
the class members examine their own prayer life; to 
challenge them to a more serious prayer life. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 
I. Examination of Scripture for help on prayer 
A. Jesus 
1. What was his prayer life like? 
2. What did he teach about prayer? 
B. Paul 
1. How did Paul pray? 
2. What did he teach on prayer? 
C. What did prayer mean to the Jews of 
Jesus’ day? 
II. Prayer is natural and universal 
A. Prayer in other religions 
B. Prayer as a force in the world today 
III. Ways of praying 
A. When and where should we pray? 
B. For what should we pray? 
C. Some tested methods of prayer 
D. Weaknesses to overcome 
IV. What prayer can mean to us 
A. Communion with God 
B. Guidance and source of wisdom 
C. Forgiveness of sins 
D. Instrument of influence on others 


A native Christian pastor in Sona Bata, Baptist mission field, reads to the children from the Bible in the 
Kikongo dialect—one of the thousands of languages and dialects in which parts of the Bible have been published. 
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The procedure of beginning with Jesus suggested 
for the last two lessons is even a better one for 


this lesson. It will be difficult to fail if we begin 
with Jesus. Many of the deepest truths are to be 
found in Jesus’ teaching on prayer. Jesus’ practice 
of prayer agreed with what he taught about it. If 
there had been a wide gap here between theory and 
practice, people would have long ago ceased to listen 


to or follow Jesus. 

It is significant that Jesus’ practice of prayer 
was well known to the disciples long before he at- 
tempted to teach them how to pray. His serious 
effort here was not made until a disciple asked, 
“Teach us to pray.” This was one of the highest 
compliments that could be paid to Jesus’ prayer life. 

An examination of Jesus’ practice of prayer 
should not crowd out a thorough look at his teach- 
ings on prayer. His contribution as found in the 
Scripture for this lesson was in four parts: the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of a persistent friend, the 
great passages on “asking-seeking-knocking,”’ and 
the insistence that we must forgive others before 
God is able to forgive us. 

The Lord’s Prayer is the greatest of all prayers. 
Partly for this reason you cannot make a thorough 
analysis of it in one class session. If it seems wise, 
you can well afford to spend the entire class session 
on it, but you will have made only a beginning. 
For this reason it may be better to spend a mini- 
mum of time on it, calling attention to these sig- 
nificant statements: (1) the plural pronouns sug- 
gest that it is to be used for corporate prayer in 
unison; (2) it is simple, brief, and yet complete. 

The passage in this week’s Scripture which you 
will probably want to spend more time on is the 
“ask-seek-knock” one. Too many commentaries have 
made the mistake of holding that Jesus was merely 
continuing here to stress the importance of per- 
sistence and repetition in prayer. This is far from 
the truth. The ‘“‘ask-seek-knock” passages are three 
different steps in prayer, not mere repetition. The 
“asking” has to do with conscious praying. The 
“seeking”’ moves into the realm of searching for 
the truth in every conceivable way but always with 
the attitude of prayer. The “knocking,” as can 
readily be seen, refers to action, the doing of the 
will of God as discovered in the periods of asking 
and seeking. Katherine Mansfield wrote, “I went up- 
stairs to pray, but could not because I had done 
no work.” Richard Cabot wrote, “In work we earn 
the right to pray.” 

When prayer works, action often is the result. 
Here are three rungs in the ladder of prayer—all 
of which are important. Jesus’ great promise is that 
our prayers of “asking-seeking-knocking” wil! be 
answered. Our Heavenly Father will see to this even 
more than could a good earthly father. 

Cox (Adult Student) is right in suggesting that 
prayer is natural and universal. Jesus showed his 
belief that men do pray when he introduced the 
Lord’s Prayer by saying, “When you pray, say... .” 
He did not say “if” but “when.” Prayer as the cen- 
tral practice in religion is no less universal than 
the universality of religion. An old medieval map 
maker was writing in the names of the religious 
faiths of the people on the various countries. On 
one section of the map he printed this note, “There 
are no religions here because there are no people.” 


Men do pray. But this does not infer that all of them 
pray often, wisely, or well. The opposite is probably 
true. 

There has never been a time when so many good 
prayer manuals were available. We mention only 
a few:° The Meaning of Prayer, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick (YM); Prayer, George Buttrick (AC); 
The Lower Levels of Prayer, George Stewart (AC); 
Prayer and Worship (YM) and On Beginning From 
Within (HA), Douglas Steere.’ Every person who 
wants to enrich his prayer life should use some 
of these. 

It should be recognized, however, that we learn 
to pray only by praying. Halford E. Luccock has 
told of the person who took a correspondence course 
in “How to Swim.” He made a grade of A plus 
but the tragedy was that he proceeded to drown 
himself the first time he got into deep water! 
Finally, no manual can swim for us; and no manual 
can pray for us. But manuals on prayer can be 
valuable to the person who wants to grow in his 
prayer life. 

The place and time of prayer are not unimpor- 
tant. It is noteworthy that Jesus so often went 
out by himself early before day or late at night in 
order to be alone. One of the real hindrances to 
prayer in our day is the seeming lack of a time 
or a place for praying. Does your church provide 
a small prayer chapel which is left open for this 
purpose? Or is it possible for persons to use the 
sanctuary of your church in this way? The sanc- 
tuary of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, is left open day and night for this 
purpose. Perhaps your class can do something about 
this, if no place has been provided in your church 
for individual devotions. 

Although prayer is more of an attitude than 
an act, the content of our prayers is of great im- 
portance. What are some of the things for which 
we should pray? The Lord’s Prayer and the other 
Scripture references for this lesson have excellent 
suggestions: prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of 
confession and seeking forgiveness, of petition for 
our own physical and spiritual needs and for the 
welfare of others, of surrender to God’s will and 
consecration, prayers for wisdom to make life’s 
minor and major choices having to do with vocation, 
marriage, parenthood, and citizenship. 

What are some of the chief hindrances to be 
overcome? One book suggests that most of these 
can be listed under the headings of “intellectual” 
or “moral.” The lack of complete trust in God re- 
ferred to by Jesus in our Scripture reference is 
both intellectual and moral—it has to do with our 
faith. The desire to be seen by others is a moral 
difficulty. The ‘heaping of empty phrases is a lack 
of humility and willingness to be quiet in order to 
listen to God.” George Stewart has written wisely 
concerning “wandering thoughts” as a hindrance, 
which is a difficulty often given by persons. The 
advice is to take the indirect approach, admitting 
that all thoughts, no matter how “wandering” are 
of interest to God. If we will be persistent in hold- 
ing up our “wandering thoughts” before God to see 
what he would have us do, we will find this among 
the most fruitful parts of our prayer life. 
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It is doubtful if the discussion will be of much 
value in this lesson unless you have defined the 
area and limits within which the discussion should 
fall. A fruitless and even confusing discussion can 
easily consume all the time on such questions as, 
“Does God answer prayers for rain, for material 
possessions, for healing of diseases in seemingly 
impossible cases?” As important as are these topics, 
it seems unlikely that this is the most fruitful 
field for discussion. Some of these questions we 
will not agree on; many we cannot come to a definite 
conclusion on. Such questions do not need to be 
evaded but the wise teacher will try to set the stage 
for discussion, so that it will take another and 
more fruitful direction. 

Discussion concerning methods of praying which 
have proved valuable can be fruitful. Most of the 
members of your group are people of prayer. You 
can assume that they pray as Jesus assumed that 
those around him prayed when he addressed them 
with the words, “When you pray, say... .” But 
rather than make all the suggestions yourself, 
let the class members help you teach the lesson at 
this point. If you have laid the foundation well— 
if you have been frank and honest with them about 
your prayer life—they will probably respond. They 
may not pray often or well but if they pray and 
can be brought to be honest in their discussion, 
this will be helpful to them and to you. 

In a recent discussion of this kind a rancher 
commented, “I feel there is a place for short frag- 
ments of prayer. I have often prayed in this way 
while riding the range by myself.” In the same 
discussion a woman shared, “I find that one of the 
best times for me to pray is when I am doing the 
dishes. This is one regular time when I can count 
on being alone and it has proved very helpful.” 

In a similar discussion a nationally known man 
told of the cherished experience of praying every 
morning as he drove to work in his automobile. A 
New York minister shared with some theological 
students the secret experience of prayer he had each 
day on the subway commuting to and from his 
church. A college student told of his first real ex- 
perience of true communion with God as he spent 
a few minutes each night on the roof of his dormi- 


tory. A sixth-grade boy of eleven told what reading 
his Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls (1950 edi- 
tion) had meant to him as he read it every night 
during Lent, just before going tn bed. Be sure to 
allow the members of your class to share similar 
experiences in the class discussion. 

Finally, our prayer life is like our use of the 
Bible. For either to mean much to us we must be 
willing to try out the guidance that comes to us, 
to act on it. The story is told of a medieval monk 
who was praying by his east window when a cher- 
ished vision appeared to him. While the vision was 
present, there came a knock at the door. He did 
not want to leave his place of prayer for fear the 
vision would be gone when he returned. But the 
knock came again, and he answered the door to find 
a cold and hungry wayfarer. After being fed and 
having an opportunity to warm himself the way- 
farer went his way. The monk then returned to his 
place of prayer at the window. The vision returned 
and he was comforted by the voice which spoke 
these words, “If you had not gone to the door to 
answer the man in need, I would not have returned.” 

Three businessmen, in a Texas city, friends and 
members cf the same church, golf partners for a 
number of years, will never forget an experience in 
prayer that was their privilege. 

The other member of their foursome was an 
executive in a large business, a reserved man of 
few words. Never had any of these men heard him 
pray until one day he surprised them with these 
words as they walked across the links. “You know 
Mary and Bob are in trouble. Their home is about 
to go on the rocks, and they need our help. They 
are fine people, and with help ought to be able to 
solve this difficulty. I have been thinking a lot about 
what we might be able to do to help them. One 
thing has occurred to me; we can at least pray for 
them.” Then as these four laymen continued to walk 
across the golf course he offered his prayer: “O 
God, our good friends are in trouble and they need 
our help. We want to do what we can. We pray that 
they can stay together. We want to ask your help. 
If there is anything we can do to help them, make 
us wise enough and courageous enough to do it. 
Amen.” 


Oct. 29: How Do Reading and Meditation Enrich Personal Christian Living? 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 17:10-12; PHILIPPIANS 4:8-9; 
II TIMOTHY 2:15; 4:13. 


Our purposes are to help your class see what a 
rich and unique resource we have for our personal 
Christian life in meditation and reading; to exam- 
ine what these resources have meant to great Chris- 
tians of the past; to show something of the nature 
of the problems which keep reading and especially 
meditation from being of the value they could be; 
to help your group know how to improve their 
habits of reading and meditation. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT ' 
I. Reading and meditation meant much to Paul 
and early Christians 
A. Paul’s practice in reading 
B. Paul’s advice on reading to Timothy and 
the Philippians 





C. Meditation as practiced by Paul 
D. Paul’s own writings suggest subject matter 
for meditation 
II. Meditation and reading of Jesus 
A. He spent much time alone and required 
disciples to on one occasion 
B. He put emphasis on meditation in his 
words and added to Old Testament passage 
“love ... God... with all thy mind” 
C. He mastered the Old Testament 
D. He read from Isaiah when announcing his 
ministry in Luke 4 
III. Reading and meditation have unique values 
A. Reading gives direction, poise, stability 
B. Reading gives the mind something to 
meditate on 
. As a man reads and thinks, so is he 
. Meditation helps us evaluate the truth 
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1V. Improving our habits of reading and medita- 

tion 

A. Principle of alternation, the explanation of 
many great leaders 

B. Problems of our day must be recognized 
and attacked if we are to improve our read- 
ing and meditation 

C. Not quantity but quality of reading needs 
improving 

D. Both quantity and quality of meditation 
must be improved 

E. Reading and meditation should be given 
some of the time that radio, television, and 
motion pictures now receive 


The topic of today’s lesson may well prove less 
popular than those of the past few Sundays. Few 
individuals who attend our church schools are ready 
to argue against the value and need for the Chris- 
tian life or commitment to it. These same people 
are quick to admit the value of prayer and the Bible 
even though they may not be quick to pray and 
read their Bible more. But many of these same 
people will not be ready to agree to the importance 
of reading and meditation. These have been thought 
of more often as representing the marks of the 
highly educated, the scholarly and cultured. Not 
many of our rank-and-file lay adults will feel chal- 
lenged to join these circles. These people who work 
hard all week in factory, field, office, or home will 
put up their armor of alibis hurriedly and half 
jokingly say, “Not me, I’m too busy, too tired, or 
too dumb. A heavy diet of reading I could not 
handle. And meditation, what is that?” 

Thus among the chief purposes today will be the 
task of convincing. your class that this lesson is for 
them, too. There will be exceptions to this. We have 
more college people in our midst than ever before. 
But even college training no longer means that the 
graduate does much serious reading, much less any 
extensive meditating. 

If that seems like a dark view, perhaps the next 
statement will be more encouraging. I have great 
faith grounded in experience that adults can be 
brought to the point of serious reading and medi- 
tation. But it is not an easy task and will take all 
the cleverness and scheming which you possess. It 
is a matter of intriguing, of daring, of bantering 
them to make the adventure in this realm, of bring- 
ing them to have the faith that the reward wil! be 
worth it. This you can do but only if you believe 
in the value of reading and meditation yourself. 
This is a matter of selling, and most of us cannot 
sell a product unless we believe in it. 

Jesus and Paul can help us. We know little of 
Jesus’ reading habits except that he was very fa- 
miliar with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
We do know that he practiced meditation and ad- 
vised others to do so. We know more about Paul’s 
reading. He read widely. He was unusually well- 
informed on the Old Testament but also had a 
knowledge of the Greek writers. He seemed to be 
a great believer in reading and study, and in 
writing for others to read. His suggestions to 
others about the importance of their reading and 
study habits have as much value for Christians of 
the twentieth century as for those of the first 
century. 


Paul gave a number of very complete lists of 
topics worthy of a Christian’s meditation. The best 
known of these is included in Philippians 4, which 
is a part of our Scripture today. The American Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament has 
used the most interesting phrase yet in its choice 
of the words: “think about these things.” One 
minister, soon after reading this new translation 
for the first time, prepared a sermon which he 
called “Six Things to Think About.” The list has 
never been surpassed: Whatever is true, honorable, 
just, pure, lovely, and gracious. There would be a 
real difference in the life of any person who would 
seriously meditate on these six things for twenty 
minutes a day for one month. 

Apparently Paul had three consecutive years of 
solitude in Arabia where he went to meditate just 
after his conversion. And he had at least three 
more such years while he was in prison. It has 
been pointed out that silence for deeper medi- 
tation is so important that even when enforced, as 
it was on Paul, Bunyan, and Kagawa, it often re- 
sults in great gains for good. Paul’s own genuine 
love for the written word is revealed in his personal 
and human note written while he was in prison 
to Timothy asking for the books and above all the 
parchments. What the books were we do not know 
but Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly) points out that the 
parchments were probably the Hebrew Scriptures 
and were more costly than the ordinary papyrus 
rolls. 

Most of us who are teachers have a genuine con- 
viction that reading end meditation have unique 
values. Where would you be in your mental and 
spiritual development without the positive contribu- 
tion of reading and meditation in your life? You 
likely would never have been willing to try teaching 
for the first time had it not been for the challenge 
you received in your serious reading and deeper 
moments of meditation. For that reason there will 
probably be no statements about the unique values 
of reading and meditation which you can quote 


A bright young pupil in village near 
Allahabad, India, demonstrates to 
his teacher his ability to read the 
Bible in his native tongue. 
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from others which will have the value for your 
cass that your own testimony will have. Your group 
respects and admires you as a person else they 
would not attend your class and your personal 
word will be of real value at this point. 

As said earlier, your real task in this lesson will 
be one of selling. For that reason it seems doubtful 
if the discussion procedure will be the best method 
to use until the latter part of the period. You ought 
to have aS many convincing suggestions as possible 
on the way the individuals in your group can im- 
prove their habits of reading and meditation. The 
lesson writers have some excellent ideas on this. 
One of the best views expressed is that of Cox 
(Adult Student) in his discussion of the principle 
of alternation: “The alternation of work and rest, 
of great activity and quiet, of bearing heavy bur- 
dens and then laying them down, makes for the 
greatest effectiveness in living.” 

Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) has an excellent state- 
ment on the difficulties which any of us face in 
finding more time for reading and meditation when 
our days are already so crowded with activities of 
every description. Slutz is probably right in con- 
cluding that we will do little reading and meditation 
unless we discontinue some of the things we have 
been doing. His view is that reading has certain 
values that radio, television, and motion pictures 
do not have. In reading, the tempo is slower, giving 
time for learning and meditation. 

Finally, stress the point that reading religious 
books, fine as they are, is not enough. We need a 
wide variety of reading: fiction, drama, poetry, his- 
tory, and especially biography. Good autobiography 
and biography encourage serious meditation more 
than any other type of reading. At the other end 
of the list, fiction is valuable, too. One of its chief 
values is its service of being a mirror of the time 
of which and in which it is written. To get in the 
variety of reading we need, planned reading will 








be necessary. If your church does not have a book 
table or lending library, perhaps your class could 
take on the project of sponsoring one of these. 

The discussion today might best take the form 
of a number of questions: Have you time for read- 
ing and meditation? How have any of you found 
additional time for these important matters? Does 
it pay to take this time? What are the chief diffi- 
culties you face in trying to read and meditate? 
What conditions do you find most helpful for medi- 
tation? In what way does meditation help you? 

You and your class might compile a list of the 
ten best books read by the class members. It will 
be especially interesting to see which of these books 
have been read by the largest number of people. 

During the last part of World War II a young 
friend then training in midshipmen’s school came 
to visit the writer. Knowing that he had been seri- 
ously considering the ministry, I was eager to ask 
him if he was any nearer his decision. When I saw 
his face I felt something had happened. This was 
his explanation. “It is all over now. I am going to 
be a minister.” “How did it happen?” I asked. “I 
just read A. J. Cronin’s Keys to the Kingdom,” he 
answered, “and the power of this great book was 
the last straw for me.” This promising young man 
is now a senior in theological school. 

A medieval chainsmith bragged that he could 
make chains so strong, each link as strong as the 
next, that no man could break them. He was a 
craftsman proud of his skill. Years later he was 
arrested and put in chains for a minor infraction 
cf the law. Strong man that he was, he thought 
that he might be able to find a weak link and break 
loose. But to his dismay, he discovered that he was 
bound with chains made by his own hands years 
before. Our habits of reading and meditation are 
like chains. And for good or ill these habits being 
built by us will one day bind us fast. 


Want to Be a Better Teacher? 


IF you are teaching the Adult Bible Course in 
the fall of 1950 and through 1951, and want to 
improve your teaching, enroll in one or both of the 
‘ollowing correspondence courses: 

NEW TESTAMENT: CONTENT AND VALUES (122b) 

Craig, C. T., The Study of the New Testament, 
$1.50 

Goodspeed, E. J., The Story of the New Testa- 
ment, $2.00 

CHRISTIAN BELIEFS (111b) 

Rall, H. F., The Christian Faith and Way, 
50 cents 

Harkness, Georgia, Understanding the Chris- 
tian Faith, $1.75 

Either of the textbooks named for each course 
may be used. 

Persons who have taken these courses have been 
very favorable in their comments. Wrote a teacher 


from Paoli, Indiana: “I now have a better under-.- 


standing of why the books of the New Testament 
were written and a better understanding of the 
struggles of the early Christians. Their problems 
are also our problems of today.” 

A teacher from Long Beach, California, wrote: 





“This course has helped me to achieve a new 
breadth of vision, and a deeper and abiding spir- 
ituality. This has been enhanced by the fact that 
in this study I have read almost the entire New 
Testament in order to get a clearer understanding 
of its values.” 

Write to the Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee, for the 
booklet, Correspondence Courses for Church Work- 
ers (702-B) and enroll in one of these courses by 
sending the enrollment fee of $1.00. Correspondence 
course materials will then be sent to you by return 
mail. Order your textbook from The Methodist 
Publishing House that serves your territory. 


7 iv dl 


No word occurs more constantly in Paul’s letters 
than “grace”... ; and “grace” means God’s favor 
toward those who do not deserve it—a favor, in- 
deed, whose reality can be known and whose benefits 
can be received only by those who know that they 
do not deserve it.—From Chapters in a Life of Paul, 
by John Knox; 1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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“Paul,” from a painting by Raphael. 


Adult Bible Course 


Oct. 1: WHY STUDY THE 
NEW TESTAMENT? 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


An old Orthodox Jewish rabbi entered his son 
as a student in a college belonging to one of the 
Christian denominations, and asked that if possible 
the boy be made to take all his Bible courses in the 
New Testament. His explanation was that he did 
not think a man could be considered educated in 
the Western world who was not familiar with the 
Christian Scriptures because of the important part 
these Scriptures had played in Western civilization. 
Similarly, if one were planning to spend his life 
in China, he would want to know something of 
Confucianism, or of Hinduism in India. 

But this, of course, is not the most important 
reason for studying the New Testament; for the 
Christian Scriptures will always have their chief 
appeal to those who are inside the Christian tradi- 
tion, not to those outside. 

The primary value of the New Testament is that 
it tells us practically all that we can know about 
the greatest character who ever lived. Familiarity 
with the facts dulls our minds to their significance. 


For approximately three short years Jesus lived 
with the poorer people in an unimportant corner 
of the Roman empire—and all history was changed. 

No one can imagine what the history of the past 
nineteen centuries would have been like without 
Jesus’ influence upon it, and no one can imagine 
what the life and character of any one of us would 
be if he had not lived or if the four Gospels had 
not told us about him. For we do not know, and 
probably never will know, anything of importance 
about him except what we find in the first four 
books of the New Testament. 

Of course the New Testament does not stop with 
the records of Jesus, and it should not. It would be 
hard to understand Christianity as we have it today 
if we had only the life and teachings of Jesus. That 
record ends with a little group of Jews who thought 
that they had found their Messiah and then lost 
him. 

The most influential generation through which 
Christianity has ever gone was to follow, and the 
New Testament gives us almost the only informa- 
tion we have about it. The movement spread from 
Jerusalem to almost all the important cities in the 
Mediterranean world. From a small Jewish sect, it 
grew into a Gentile church. In that brief time 
Christianity was launched on its world career of 
which we today are a later stage. 

In studying the New Testament, one realizes the 
diversity which has existed within Christianity 
from the beginning. It is a splendid corrective for 
our tendency to identify Christianity with some 
particular way of thinking or acting. 

Jewish Christians, for instance, interpreted Jesus 
as the expected Jewish Messiah, but this was not 
so attractive to Gentile Christians. They inter- 
preted him as the eternal Word of God (John’s 
Gospel), which was a Gentile idea much older than 
Jewish Messiah, or as the heavenly High Priest 
(Hebrews), or as the heavenly Warrior who will 
destroy Satan and his hosts (Revelation). 

Similarly their ideas of salvation differed. It was 
a future consummation, coming nearer day by day 
(Romans 13:11), but it was also a present experi- 
ence enjoyed by those who were already saved. 

The Roman government was ordained of God 
(Romans 13), but it was an agency of Satan in 
Revelation. 

In Matthew 5:18 every word of the law is to be 
preserved, but in Romans 10:4 Christ has put an 
end to the law. 

All were devoutly Christian, but it did not occur 
to them that all must think alike, and there was 
the widest diversity within unity from the begin- 
ning. The history of the Church would have been 
happier if we had all read our New Testaments to 
better advantage. 

And in all the diversity there was unity. Those 
earliest Christians were all gripped by utter loy- 
alty to Christ and his Kingdom, even to the point 
of death. They believed in the power of his resur- 
rected Spirit to conquer all forms of evil, whether 
rulers of this world or demons from the other. They 
knew in their own experiences the freedom, the joy, 
the consciousness of adequacy, the power over 
themselves and over Satan, which came from his 
indwelling Spirit. They were people apart, united 
in the great brotherhood and conscious of their 
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spiritual kinship. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
with very diverse members but one in their re- 
sponse to the Head. John’s figure is the vine, with 
many branches but one sustaining life. 

The earliest Christians have much to teach us 
if we will use the time and the imagination neces- 
sary to understand them. 

This suggests our ultimate reason for studying 
the New Testament. It is worthy studying because 
it has so much for us. No literature has nurtured 
so many spiritual lives, sustained so many sagging 
souls, kept so many feet in the way, provided so 
much of personal inspiration and of victorious liv- 
ing. We may say of it, as Jesus said of his Gospel, 
that it is a spring of living water, welling up unto 
eternal life. 

But if we are to experience its benefits, it must 
be studied and pondered, and not read casually, nor 
magically as though there were virtue in the mere 
reading. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


This issue of ADULT TEACHER contains a com- 
plete unit of four sessions introducing the New 
Testament to the members of your group. On the 
last Sunday of the month a second unit begins. This 
unit will continue for ten weeks throughout the 
remainder of the autumn season. Your first con- 
cern is with this first unit of four sessions. 

1. Quickly read all materials related to this unit 


in both ADULT TEACHER and Adult Student. Observe 
what the unit aims to do; get the feel of what it 
is all about. See the unit whole. (Note accompany- 
ing outline chart.) 

2. Now carefully read the same material again 
and take note of the following items: 

a. Words, phrases, names, and biblical references 
that you do not understand and about which you 
need more information. Where will you get this 
information? 

b. Questions, problems, or issues that have a 
special interest or challenge for the members of 
your group and will serve as a basis for vital dis- 
cussion. How can you best use these? 

c. Information and opportunities that will meet 
specific needs of individual members of your group 
as you know them. 

d. Related bits of information among the four 
sessions of this unit. (See accompanying outline 
chart.) For example, the section of Quimby’s mate- 
rial scheduled for the first session on “elements that 
make it necessary to study as well as read the 
New Testament” is certainly related to the section 
on “what helps and methods may further assist the 
New Testament reader,” scheduled for the third 
session. 

e. Additional resources you will need to have 
available for your students: maps, pictures, books, 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, several versions of 
the New Testament, etc. Don’t forget that your 
pastor and his library are invaluable resources. 

Extra time spent in this general preparation will 
help immensely in getting class discussion through- 
out the unit. 





UNIT I: GETTING BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Unit II: Pioneers of 
the Early Church 





Oct. 1: Why Study | Oct. 8: How We Got 
the New Testament?;| Our New Testament 
Books 


Oct. 15: How to Study | Oct. 22: The Chron- | 
the New Testament 


Oct. 29: Peter 
and Granite 





Putty 
| ology of New Testa- 
'ment Literature 





1. Why study the 
New Testament? 


2. How does the New 
Testament compare 
with other books 
in size? 


3. How was the New 
Testament origi- 
nally produced and 
at what costs? 


4. What care must be 
taken in New Tes- 
tament study in 
view of the varied 
contents? 


5. What elements 
make it necessary 
to study as well as 
read the New Tes- 
tament? 


| What natural motives 
istarted the New Tes- 
tament authors to 
writing? 


How does the printed 
order of the New 
Testament books vary 
from the chronologi- 
cal order? 


What problems did 
translators face in 
giving us the New 
Testament in 
English? 


What specific reasons 
called forth the writ- 
ing of the New Tes- 
tament books? 


In what natural ways 
were the New Testa- 
ment books brought 
together? 





to all good reading 
does the New Testa- 
ment require? 


| What hindrances | 
seem to stand in the | 


| way of using this 
method? 





What helps and 
/methods may further 
jassist the New Tes- 
| tament reader? 


| What is the best 
order in which to 
|read the New Testa- 


i books? 
What problems arise 
as one pursues this 

| method of reading the 
‘New Testament? 





What method natural | 


What is the value 
of memorizing his- 
torical dates? 


Why are dates in the 
New Testament 


scarce and difficult to 
fix? 


How many years did 
the writing of the 
New Testament 
cover? 


What New Testament 
references help us fix 
dates? 


At what general dates 
have the scholars 
fixed the New Testa- 
ment writings? 


What basic facts 
about Peter are 
reasonably sure? 


What significant 
experiences did Peter 
have as a disciple of 
Jesus? 


What were Peter’s 
experiences as leader 


| of the early Church? 


What does Paul tell 
us about Peter? 


In summary, what 
sort of person was 
Peter? 
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Open this first session by asking the members of 
your group to take their copies of Adult Student 
and browse through the material written by 
Quimby for the first four Sundays of the month. 
Casually point out that they will be studying and 
discussing some basic questions about how we got 
our New Testament, the best way to read and study 
it, and why we ought to take the time necessary 
to understand the great message it contains. Sug- 
vest that as they turn the pages they observe the 
paragraph headings, illustrations, and lesson titles, 
and comment in an informal way on the sections 
that appear to be of greatest interest to them. 

You will want to make note of their comments 
because these will indicate where their interest lies 
and perhaps where some members of your group 


have had questions in their minds for a long time. 
Any one of these comments from your group may 
be so penetrating that it can well serve as a spring- 
board for today’s discussion. Watch for the remark 


that you can turn in the direction of one of Quim- 
by’s five basic questions planned for this discussion. 

You will find these five questions as paragraph 
headings in Quimby’s material in Adult Student. 
They are also listed in the first column of the out- 
line chart in ADULT TEACHER. The comments of 
your group could easily lead into any one of the 
first three of these questions: Why study the New 
Testament? How does the New Testament compare 
with other books in bulk? How was the New Testa- 
ment originally produced and at what costs‘ 

If this appreach isn’t fruitful, you might tell 
them Smart’s story about the Jewish rabbi who 
urged his son to study the New Testament Scrip- 
tures when he went to college. Then ask your group, 
Why would a Jewish rabbi urge his son to do a 
thing like that? Lead your group to see that a 
knowledge of the New Testament is necessary for 
an intelligent understanding of Western civiliza- 
tion. Then ask your group, What other reasons can 
you give for studying the New Testament? 

You will note that Quimby lists at least five 
reasons sufficient to cause any thoughtful person 
to read the New Testament. Don’t let your class 
miss any of these. It might be a good idea to take 
time for the members of your group to locate some 
of the Scripture passages mentioned by Quimby 
and read them from a purely literary point of view. 

Smart suggests some additional reasons for 
studying the New Testament: (1) it tells us about 
the early Christians who carried on following Jesus’ 
crucifixion; (2) it helps us understand that diver- 
sity of belief within a unity of common purpose 
has been characteristic of Christianity from the 
very beginning (he gives some good illustrations 
of this that you may want to share with your 
class); (3) it is the most complete and reliable 
source of information about the life and teachings 
of Jesus. Both Smart and Quimby agree that the 
last is the primary reason why anyone should study 
the New Testament. 

How does the New Testament compare with other 
books in bulk? 

The simplest way to answer this question is to 
compare it. You will naturally have several versions 
of the New Testament in your classroom and the 
members of your group should also have their own 
New Testaments on hand. Among these should be 









several copies of The Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. Try to have several copies of re- 
cent best sellers on hand and make the comparison 
real. In doing this, do not limit your discussion to 
mere size. Compare also the contents of the books 
with the contents of the New Testament. Note 
Quimby’s illustration of “concentrated writing.” 
Read the story of the pearl merchant and compare 
with some passages in best sellers. 

How was the New Testament originally produced, 
and at what costs? 

Ask your group, In New Testament times how 
were books produced? What was involved if a book 
was to be circulated? What costs were involved in 
producing and circulating a book? How did the 
conditions under which the book was produced in- 
fluence the type of writing that went into it? How 
do conditions under which books are produced today 
influence the type of writing that goes into them? 

What care must be taken in New Testament 
study in view of the varied contents? 

Ask your group, How many books are there in 
the New Testament? To what extent does the word 
“book” accurately describe these? Approximately 
how many authors are represented among these 
twenty-seven separate writings? What are some of 
the important factors that must be taken into ac- 
count when reading these different New Testament 
writings? 

What elements make it necessary to, study as 
well as read the New Testament? 

Ask your group, Why do so many people retreat 
from serious study of the Bible? The answer to 
this question should prove interesting if the mem- 
bers of your group are honest. Compare their 
answers with Quimby’s answer. For whom was the 
New Testament originally intended? What are the 
implications of this for the average man today? 

You will want to take time for the class to care- 
fully study Quimby’s analysis of the way Paul and 
John use the word “know.” This will be a new 
venture in Bible study for many. Turn to I Corin- 
tians and the Gospel of John and read one or two 
passages where the word is used. How does this 
insight help you understand the real meaning of 
the passage under consideration? Have the members 
of your group write in the margins of their New 
Testaments what Paul and John meant when each 
used the word “know” or “knowledge.” What is 
Quimby’s conclusion about the ability of the aver- 
age person to understand the New Testament? 

Summarize this discussion by reading the five 
basic questions around which the discussion was 
built. Ask your group, or some member of your 
group, to give clear, brief, summary answers to 
each. Urge your group to read the suggested daily 
Bible readings for next week. 


vy : A 


THE differences between cultures do not neces- 
sarily prove that there is no ultimate; they merely 
point to the fact that mankind has not discerned 
that ultimate with sufficient clarity to make it uni- 
versal. The fact that no culture has a monopoly of 
righteousness is not surprising in a world composed 
of finite and sinful men.—From The Christian Re- 
sponse to the Atomic Crisis, by Edward Le Roy 
Long, Jr.; The Westminster Press; 1959. 
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Oct. 8: HOW WE GOT OUR NEW TESTAMENT 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We persist in speaking of the New Testament as 
though it were a book, even though we know that 
it is a collection of personal letters and pamphlets 
written over a period of approximately a century 
by many different authors in many different places. 
The problem of how we got our New Testament 
therefore resolves itself into two parts: how the 
books came to be written, and how they came to 
be collected into a New Testament many years later. 

The answer to the question of how the books 
came to be written need not detain us long. They 
were written as any other books are written, be- 
cause the authors had something to say. Of course 
none of the writers dreamed that what he was 
writing would eventually get into the Bible. Paul 
wrote to the churches because situations arose in 
the churches about which he wanted to advise them. 
In Galatia, for instance, Judaizers were teaching 
that it was necessary for Christians to keep all the 
laws of the Old Testament; Paul vehemently denied 
it, The church at Corinth wrote to Paul asking 
some questions (I Corinthians 7:1), and Paul re- 
plied. The Gospels were written because the gener- 
ation of Jesus’ companions was dying out, and the 
Church wanted records of what he had said and 
done. Revelation was written to strengthen the 
faith and courage of Christians under persecution. 

And so it was with all the other books. They 
were written quite naturally and quite independ- 
ently of each other. It is for this reason that the 
various writings differ from each other so widely, 
both in style and in content. 

How did it happen that they were collected into 
a New Testament, and that no other writings were 
included? We can only suggest facts, the full state- 
ment of which has filled many. books. 

The earliest Christians were Jews. For a long 
time their Bible was the Jewish Bible, our Old 
Testament. When they met for worship, they had 
a “Scripture lesson,” which meant a lesson from 
our Old Testament. But Jesus was their real au- 
thority, and anyone present who had a “word of 
the Lord,” whether a written record or a remem- 
bered saying or incident, gave that too. Some of 
these written records of what Jesus had said and 
done probably went back quite far, near to the life- 
time of Jesus himself. Many collections of these 
memoirs were made, and finally our four Gospels 
displaced the rest and came to be universally used. 

Meanwhile some devoted lover of Paul had col- 
lected all his letters to the various churches which 
he could find, and united them into a Pauline col- 
lection. By the year A.D. 200 almost every church 
had the Gospels, Pauline writings, and some other 
books. But scarcely any two churches had exactly 


the same list. Some books familiar to us, such as: 


Hebrews and Revelation, were omitted from many 
collections, while many included other writings 
whose names would sound strange to us today. 
Bishop Athanasius, in the fourth century, was 
the first who listed the twenty-seven books in the 





New Testament as we have them today, no more 
and no less. And since his day the collection has 
not been disputed. 

The order in which the twenty-seven books ap- 
pear in the New Testament is not the order in 
which they were written, but it is the logical order. 
We must remember that the New Testament is a 
record of the founding of the Christian religion. It 
is therefore natural that we begin with the four 
books which tell of Jesus, who was its founder. All 
four of these Gospels end with his death and Resur- 
rection. 

The Book of Acts takes the movement from 
Jerusalem, where it started, and shows its spread 
until there was a Christian church in practically 
every important city in the Mediterranean world. 

Then follow, naturally, the letters written to 
these churches, Paul’s letters coming first and being 
grouped roughly according to size. We end with 
Revelation, which predicts the ultimate triumph of 
the movement. 

Of course the New Testament as we have it in 
English is only an approximation to the original 
writings as Paul and the others wrote them. It is 
as good an approximation as it is because of the 
patient work of countless scholars. 

All original manuscripts have been lost long 
since. The earliest that we have are copies of copies 
of copies. There are a multitude of these later manu- 
scripts, and they differ from each other quite 
widely, because of errors in copying and for other 
reasons. One of the later English verisons says 
that Adam and Eve made “britches” out of fig 
leaves, another that a man sent laborers into his 
“vinegar,” while an Old Testament version says 
that Moses had horns. It is a highly technical study 
to compare the earlier Greek manuscripts, trying to 
determine in each passage which reading is more 
likely to be what the author really wrote. 

Then the Greek text thus agreed upon had to be 
translated into English and other modern lan- 
guages. Errors in translation must be patiently 
sought out and corrected so far as possible. And 
the work of translation is never done, for language 
changes and old words change their meanings or 
become obsolete and cease to mean anything at all. 
A translation which is good in one generation be- 
comes difficult to read, or misleading, in another. 

But we should remember that all the revising 
and retranslating are taking us back closer and 
closer to what the authors originally wrote. 


i tT vd 


AS an athlete cannot develop muscles unless he 
undergoes strenuous, persistent exercise; as a but- 
terfly cannot obtain the wing rigidity necessary for 
flight except by a violent struggle in freeing itself 
from the chrysalis, so a human being must wage 
a spiritual war against the powers of evil in order 
to gain the crown. The main concern of a Christian 
is not that the cup of suffering pass away, but that 
he be given sufficient strength to drain it to the 
bottom.—From Nicolas Berdyaev—Captive of 
Freedom, by Matthew Spinka; The Westminster 
Press; 1950. 











AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


In this session we shall consider one of the most 
important questions essential to an understanding 
of our New Testament, namely, how we got our 
New Testament. There is a great lapse of time be- 
tween us and the days when the twenty-seven 
writings in our New Testament were produced. 
Neither magic nor a miraculous act of heavenly 
powers brought these books into being. They are 
the work of real men, inspired we are sure, who 
wrote for their day. If these writings are to span 
the centuries of time and hold meaning for us, then 
clearly we must understand why the authors wrote, 
how their writings were gathered into what we 
now know as a New Testament, and how this has 
been preserved and transmitted to us. 

What natural motives started the New Te: 
authors writing ? 

Ask your group, What were the motives that 
started the New Testament authors’ writing? 
Was it for hope of personal gain? What does Quim- 
by mean by the statement “their purposes in 
writing were evangelical’? Did the authors think 
they were writing for a Bible? What were the 
earliest manuscripts about? Are any of them avail- 
able now? Read the first few verses in Luke’s 
Gospel. What are the implications of his opening 


iment 


statement? Were the four Gospels the first Chris- 
tian writings? Which of the early Christian writ- 
ings-were first included in the New Testament as 
we have it today? 

What specific reasons called forth the writing of 
the New Testament books? 

Ask your group, Why did Paul write his letters 
to the churches? Ask the members of your group 


to take their New Testaments and write at the be- 
ginning of each book the reason that book was 
written. Why did Paul write twice to the Thessa- 
lonians? Why did he write to the church in Galatia? 
How many letters did Paul write to Corinth? Why 
did he write the letter we know as I Corinthians? 
Why did he write to the Christians in Rome? Did 
Paul actually visit Rome? 

Why were the Gospels written? (See Smart’s 
background material.) Why was the Book of He- 
brews written? The Letter of James? Why was the 
Book of Revelation written? Was it meant to fore- 
cast the future? 

In what natural ways were the New Testament 
books brought together? 

Remind your group of the old story about the 
woman who said that if the King James Version of 
the Bible was good enough for Saint Paul it was 
good enough for her. Then ask your group, Did 
Peter, Paul, and other of the early Christians have 
a New Testament? What was the approximate date 
when Paul’s first letters began to appear? How 
long was this after Jesus’ death? What was the 
approximate date when the Gospel of Mark was 
written? When was the Gospel of John written? 
When was II Peter written? What do these facts 
indicate about the growth of the New Testament? 
How did Paul’s letters come to be gathered to- 
gether? (See both Quimby and Smart.) 

Smart in ADULT TEACHER indicates that by the 








year A.D. 200 every church had some collection of 
writings. Were these all the same? What two books 
that we now have in our New Testament were 
omitted from these early collections? He also re- 
minds us that Bishop Athanasius in the fourth 
century was the first to list the twenty-seven New 
Testament writings as we have them today. 

Perhaps you should take time to remind your 
group that the New Testament grew over a period 
of many years. It grew out of the needs and ex- 
periences of countless Christian people. If our faith 
is to continue to be a vital force in the life of the 
world today, then it must be willing and able to 
adjust to the needs of today’s world. The problems 
of the early Christians were the Roman Empire and 
persecution, and conflicts with Judaizers and the 
followers of pagan mystery cults. Some problems of 
today’s Christians are a Christian pattern for race 
relations, a just distribution of the world’s goods 
among its peoples, and a Christian judgment on 
communism and capitalism. 

What problems did translators face in giving us 
the New Testament in English? 

Ask your group, In what language were the 
earliest manuscripts written? What were some of 
the characteristics of these early manuscripts that 
made them difficult to translate? (See Quimby’s 
illustration.) Were the manuscripts printed? Dur- 
ing what period of history were chapters and verses 
edited into the New Testament? Do we now have 
any original manuscripts available? 

Ask your group, What special problems have 
translators had to face because they have had only 
“copies of copies of copies” to work from? Help 
your group to understand six of these problems: 
(1) which of the early manuscripts contain the 
most accurate readings; (2) the words of one lan- 
guage do not always furnish exact equivalents for 
another; (3) arranging sentences and punctuation; 
(4) interpret the meaning of the translation; (5) 
a satisfactory translation is achieved and then the 
language changes, new evidence is found, and the 
translators must begin all over again. 

Quimby illustrates each of these problems in an 
excellent way. Spend sufficient time in discussing 
this for your group to grasp the significance of 
this process. This, too, will be a new aspect of Bible 
study for many. 

Ask your group now to outline the steps in the 
process of developing the New Testament. Let them 
begin with the stories about Jesus and sayings of 
Jesus that first circulated by word of mouth and 
follow the process through to the version of the 
New Testament that each holds in his hands. Urge 
your group to continue their reading and study. 


Efficiency 


WHEREAS all the international wars from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth century inclusive ac- 
counted for some fifteen million killed and wounded, 
the First World War alone took a toll of about 
twenty million, and the Second World War one of 
approximately fifty million'—From The _ Recon- 
struction of Humanity, by Pitirim A. Sorokin; The 
Beacon Press; 1948. 
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Oct. 15: HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


In spite of all that we know, it seems almost 
impossible, as we said last week, not to think of 
the Bible as a book. We quote it that way: “The 
Bible says—” We discuss it that way: “The Bible 
as literature.” We assume the unity of its teach- 
ings: “Biblical doctrines.” One could almost wish 
that it might be printed as it was originally writ- 
ten, as a collection of booklets, each bound sepa- 
rately, so that one would have to deal with each 
one as a unit. . 

Of course, there were no chapters and verses. 
These divisions were not made until centuries 
later. While they are great aids in finding passages, 
they are a great impediment to Bible reading. One 
might as well divide a modern magazine article into 
chapters and verses and then try to understand it 
by reading one such short subdivision at a time. 
Certainly, no biblical author ever thought that he 
was writing texts for sermons or lessons for church 
schools. 

This means that the Bible, or the New Testament, 
is a collection of booklets, and booklets which were 
never intended to be put with each other. If we 
want to read them intelligently, we must read them 
through as we would read any other pamphlets. 
Those for whom they were originally written never 
thought of reading them in any other way. 

A famous New Testament professor once made 
a class, which was beginning the study of Romans, 
read the entire epistle through twelve times, each 
at a single sitting. He explained that his reason 
was to get them familiar with the book as a single 
piece of writing before they started studying it 
verse by verse. 

A teacher of English once said that one of the 
great religious experiences which had come into 
his life was on a Sunday when for some reason he 
did not go to church but sat down after breakfast 
with his Bible and without interruption read 
through the four Gospels which tell the story of 
Jesus. 

A member of a woman’s society, seeking some 
new way to conduct devotional exercises, was ad- 
vised to give book reviews of some biblical books 
as she would review a current book for a literary 
club. Galatians was the first book chosen. A little 
later she was heard to remark, rather naively, that 
she thought Galatians was the most interesting 
book in the Bible. It was probably the only book in 
the Bible that she really knew as a book. 

But individuals who tell us that we should just 
pick up the New Testament books and start read- 
ing, without any helps, are only half right. With 
some books we can do this, but with others it is 
not so satisfactory. The books come from a distant 
past. They were intended for their original readers. 
Some of them deal with matters which are not 
clear to us until they have been explained. 

We spoke of Galatians. Any reading of that little 
letter should be helpful, but it will add to our un- 








derstanding if before we read we learn that some 
well-meaning people had been in the Galatian 
churches teaching that in order to be a Christian 
one had to obey all the laws of the Old Testament: 
circumcision, food laws, and all. And because Paul 
had not taught this, they denied that he had been 
called to be an apostle. In the first two chapters 
Paul defends his apostleship, and then he discusses 
the Christian’s relation to the laws in the Bible. 

Reading II Corinthians, one notices that in chap- 
ters 1 through 9 Paul is in a good humor, and then 
in chapters 10 through 13 he is very belligerent. 
This is quite confusing. It helps a great deal if 
before we read we discover that we are really read- 
ing two letters, and that the letter which is now 
chapters 10 through 13 was written first. Chapters 
1 through 9 followed as a later letter, rejoicing 
that the controversy had been settled. 

Revelation is difficult for everybody, but it will 
not be so bad if we first learn something about the 
queer type of literature which was at that time 
quite common, and then learn that Revelation was 
written to strengthen the faith of the Christians 
that God would overthrow the Roman empire which 
was persecuting them. 

After one has gotten such a general “introduc- 
tion” to a book and then has read it thoughtfully, 
he has many questions to ask about it. Why not eat 
meat offered to idols? What is the meaning of 
“the desolating sacrilege’? Why do the Gospels 
trace Jesus’ ancestry through Joseph and not 
through Mary? Did “faith” mean the same thing 
for Paul that it means in our language today? The 
questions will bristle, and if one is to study the 
New Testament, he must have some book which 
will help him answer them in addition to giving 
him the general introduction. 

We would not create the impression that the only 
reason for studying the New Testament is to under- 
stand the problems of the past. The New Testament 
books are not primarily books of problems, but of 
instruction and inspiration. When we enter with 
understanding into the experiences of Jesus or 
Paul, we enrich our own lives and enable ourselves 
to find in our day the spiritual values which they 
found in theirs. e 

I read the New Testament because through it 
God can speak to me, too. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


You may choose to open this session by saying 
that relatively few individuals read the Bible with 
any degree of regularity. There are Bibles and New 
Testaments in many homes, but in most homes they 
are more ornamental than useful—just one more 
object to be dusted in the round of daily chores. 
During the war, thousands of New Testaments were 
given to the men and women in the armed services. 
No doubt these gifts were presented in most cases 
from only the highest of motives, but unfortunately 
many were given simply as good luck charms. 


The inability of so many churchgoers to study 
their New Testaments intelligently is an amazing 
phenomenon. Quimby suggests some very good rea- 
sons for this unfortunate situation and also recom- 
mends a cure. 

You will note that the suggested daily Bible read- 
ings for this week include the reading of the Gospel 
of John. Ask your group, How many of you did 
this? How many of you started to do this but didn’t 


finish? How many didn’t even begin? 
Tabulate these replies. What percentage of your 
group started and finished? Started and didn’t fin- 


ish? Find out the number in your group for whom 
this was the first experience of reading New 
Testament book from beginning to end? Ask them 


to describe the general impression they got. Did 
they discover a new appreciation for the Gospel of 
John and the writer’s point of view? 

Ask those who started but didn’t finish why they 
did not complete the reading? Do any of their an- 
swers agree with the reasons given by Quimby for 
the failure of people to persist in reading the New 
Testament? 

Ask your group, What are the disadvantages of 


a piecemeal reading of the New Testament? What 
are the advantages of reading a complete book from 
beginning to end? What hindrances seem to stand 
in the way of using this method? 

Ask your group, Why do the people n read 
New Testament books the same way they read other 
books? Note that Quimby has three answers to this 
question: (1) the New Testament has been so thor- 


oughly studied and interpreted by scholars and 
preachers, with such varying conclusions, that the 
ordinary person is dismayed; (2) the New Testa- 
ment is not one book but a collection of twenty- 
seven books—how does one read a set of books? 
(3) the hit-or-miss method by which the Bible is 
presented in church school and from the pulpit. 

Quimby has excellent illustrations for all three of 
these points. It might be well to pick up the point 
he makes about the use of devotional literature. 
Find out how many in your group habitually use 
devotional manuals or other materials in place of 
reading the Bible. Ask them why they do this. Do 
you agree with Quimby here? Why? What is the 
best order in which to read the New Testament 
books? 

Ask your group, Which book would you choose 
to start with if you were going to read the New 
Testament? Why? 

Why is the Gospel of Mark a good place to begin? 
Who wrote the Book of Acts? What is the signifi- 
cance of the phrase ‘“Luke-Acts’”? After reading one 
of the Gospels would you try to read the Book of 
Acts? Why? Which of Paul’s letters would you 
choose to read first? Why? What is the first step in 
reading any New Testament book? 

Your class may be interested in outlining a pro- 
gram for reading the New Testament, beginning 
with Quimby’s suggestions. Perhaps a small com- 
mittee from your group could pursue this matter 
further and submit a tentative plan for the consid- 
eration of the entire group at a subsequent meeting. 

What problems arise as one pursues this method 
of reading the New Testament? 

Ask your group, What are the six basic questions 
for which a prospective reader of the New Testa- 





ment must have the answer if he is to understand 
the book? How do New Testament books compare 
with modern books in supplying this information? 
Compare the Gospel of Mark and the letters of Paul 
in this regard. What differences do you observe? 

You may want to illustrate the importance of 
having this basic information about New Testament 
books before reading them, by leading your group 
to consider some of the interesting facts in Smart’s 
background material. For example, he states the 
basic issues with which Paul dealt in his letter to 
the Galatians. Then he goes on to explain why there 
is such a great difference in tone between II Corin- 
thians 1 through 9 and II Corinthians 10 through 
13. It may be valuable to take some class time to 
read some Scripture from both these sections so 
that the point is clear to the members of your group. 

Ask your group, Why is a map necessary to a 
thorough study of the New Testament? (And, inci- 
dentally, are you using one?) How will a knowledge 
of the cities in which New Testament characters 
lived help you to understand them better? Why is 
a knowledge of the practices and customs of the 
people among whom they lived essential to an un- 
derstanding of the New Testament books? Can you 
illustrate this? 

What helps and methods may further assist the 
New Testament reader? 

Ask three or four members of your group to go 
and talk with the pastor about some of the available 
helps to New Testament study. Let this small com- 
mittee assemble these and interpret them to the 
entire group. These helps might include The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, one or two introductions to 
the New Testament, and those helps suggested by 
Quimby. 

To summarize this discussion it may be well to 
use the five questions in the third column of the 
outline chart. You may do this yourself or ask your 
class secretary to make the summary. Close your 
session by reading hymn 390 in The Methodist 
Hymnal as a prayer. 


fi A vy 


As If” 


THERE are those who tell us that God should be 
worshiped “as if’ He were personal; that men 
should be treated ‘“‘as if” they were immortal; that 
the great moral truths should be obeyed “as if” they 
were absolutes. The constant invocation of such an 
“as if” process is a revelation of spiritual inade- 
quacy. We do not believe that this process can either 
strengthen the historic religions or produce a new 
one. For when students strip this type of thought 
down to the terms of existence, they find a God 
without a mind saving men without souls by the 
techniques of psychic and social adjustment. Such 
a God may do for the classroom but he cannot do 
much for the world at large that has once known 
the God of Hebraism and Christianity—From Re- 
sponsible Christianity, by Justin Wroe Nixon; 
1950, Harper and Brothers, publisher. 


7 A 7 


LIBERTY means responsibility. That is why most 
men dread it.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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Oct. 22: THE CHRONOLOGY OF NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Our topic, “The Chronology of New Testament 
Literature,” refers to the dates at which the books 
were written and not the chronology of the lives 
and the events recorded in the books. 

We have seen in an earlier lesson that the order 
in which the books appear in our Bible has nothing 
to do with the order in which they were written. 
The arrangement is logical, but not chronological. 
First come the four books which tell about Jesus; 
then Acts tells of the spread of the movement and 
the establishment of the churches; then we have the 
letters written to those churches or to individual 
members; finally Revelation predicts the ultimate 
triumph. But when we remember that Paul was 
dead before any of the rest of the books were writ- 
ten, we realize that the books do not appear in the 
order of their composition. 

No one of the books dates itself, as we would 
date a letter or as a modern book is dated on its 
flyleaf. Dates did not matter to them. What we can 
find out about dates is largely inference drawn from 
such bits of evidence as we have, and it is not 
always conclusive. Some of the evidence we call 
“internal,” the evidence found in the writing itself. 
Philippians, for instance, says that it was written 
while Paul was in prison (Philippians 1:13). If this 
refers to his imprisonment in Rome, the letter can 
be dated from a knowledge of the dates of Paul’s 
life. Revelation seems to tell us that it was written 
during the persecution under Domitian, and that 
was in the early nineties of the first century. 

Other evidence is ‘‘external,” the evidence which 
we can get from references to the writing or quota- 
tions from it in other writings. First Corinthians is 
quoted in a letter written from Rome before the 
end of the first century. Mark is quoted by both 
Matthew and Luke, and must have been in circula- 
tion before they were written. 

But dates were not important to the authors. 
They were not consciously writing “literature,” but 
were producing tracts helpful to the Church. Their 
eyes were upon their own day. They had no thought 
of the preservation of their books for future ages. 
In fact, they did not think there would be any 
future ages, for all the important New Testament 
books except John reflect the expectation that the 
end of the age was close at hand. 

Dates as lists of numbers to be learned are worth 
little. As indications of historic setting they are of 
great value. It would not seem important to know 
whether a document was written in 1940 or 1942 if 
those are merely dates to be remembered, but it 
might mean much toward an understanding of the 
document to know whether it was written before or 
after the United States entered the Second World 
War. A statement of friendship for Russia was 
quite patriotic while our countries were allies in the 
war, but it might cause grave suspicions now. 

In Adult Student Quimby has copied from Craig’s 
The Beginning of Christianity the approximate 
dates for the composition of the New Testament 





books, and we will not copy them again here. But 
even a brief study of them will show us some inter- 
esting facts. 

One fact is that Paul’s letters were written be- 
fore the Gospels. These letters are not concerned 
with the earthly life and teachings of Jesus, but 
with the good news of salvation through his death 
and Resurrection. It seems that Christianity orig- 
inally spread as a gospel of salvation from sin 
through faith in the Risen Christ, and not merely 
as a collettion of his teachings to which his follow- 
ers were to conform. 

A second fact illustrated by the chronology is the 
rapid spread of Christianity. In the middle thirties 
the name of “Christian” had not been coined, and 
the movement was made up of a few persecuted 
Jews in Palestine. Twenty years later Paul wrote 
his letter to the Romans. Christianity had in that 
short time spread over the Mediterranean world 
and established itself in most of the important 
cities, including the great pagan capital, Rome. It 
had become a predominantly Gentile religion, speak- 
ing and writing the Greek of the Gentile world. Its 
Jewish origin was almost forgotten as it challenged 
the paganisms of the Roman world and interpreted 
itself in the best contemporary thought. 

A third fact which is illustrated by the list of 
dates is the relative lateness of the four Gospels. 
It used to be thought that they were written by 
eyewitnessés, practically contemporaneously with 
the life of Jesus which they describe. And there 
is reason to believe that many of the sources which 
they used really were quite early, brief, fragmen- 
tary records. Such fragments probably existed both 
in the Aramaic language which Jesus spoke and 
in the Greek in which the Gospels were written. 
But the Gospels as we have them were written later, 
after Christianity had become an established move- 
ment, by authors who used these earlier fragmen- 
tary records (Luke 1:1-4). 

The Gospels belong to the second and third gen- 
eration of Christians. The earliest, Mark, was 
written a long generation after Jesus’ life had 
ended, while John was the last of the larger books 
of the New Testament, written some seventy years 
after the events which it describes. 

The Old Testament was many centuries in mak- 
ing. New books were added from time to time, 
even down to New Testament times. But our chrono- 
logical table shows us that the New Testament was 
practically all written in fifty years, from about 
A.D 50 to about A.D 100. And there have been no 
efforts to add any books written since then. The 
reason is simple. The Christian Church has wanted 
a record of the life of Jesus and of his impression 
upon those who were near to him, and when that 
collection was made, there would never be reason 
to add anything more. 


For freedom Christ has set us free; stand fast 
therefore, and do not submit again to a yoke of 
slavery.—Galatians 5:1. 











AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


You might begin this session by reminding your 
group that in last week’s study they discovered the 
importance of having certain background informa- 


tion if one is to understand the New Testament 
writings properly. Part of this background is to 
know when each of the New Testament books was 
written. 

Now a study of dates is not a very exciting pros- 
pect. Therefore, your discussion will want to do 
more than just answer the problem “of when such- 


and-such a book was written,” although it must 
do that. It is probable that the members of your 
group will be more interested in the kind of evi- 
dence and the process by which New Testament 
scholars date the New Testament writings. It will 
be valuable for you to spend a large portion of your 


time at this point. 

Another point of interest will be the comparison 
of the order in which the New Testament books 
now appear with their chronological order. you 
are fortunate enough to have a blackboard in your 
room, it will be worth while to list the New Testa- 
ment writings as they now are and then, as your 
discussion progresses, list them again in chrono- 
logical order. Any way you can devise to visualize 
the comparison will be worth while. 

Ask your group, What is the value of memorizing 
historical dates? Their answers should include the 
following: (1) dates help keep people and events 
in order of their time; (2) knowing dates helps 
keep men and dates in their proper relationship; 
(3) dates give us a sense of the passage of time; 
(4) dates are marks of historical setting. See both 
Quimby and Smart for illustrations of all four of 
these points. 

Why are dates in the New Testament scarce and 
difficult to fix? 

Ask your group, Why didn’t New Testament 
writers “date” their writings in the same way we 
date a book or letter today? See Smart’s background 
material in ADULT TEACHER. In fixing the date of 
New Testament writings what do we mean by 
“internal evidence” and “external evidence’? Illus- 
trate. How many facts or suggestions are supplied 
us by the Gospels that help fix the dates of Jesus’ 
life? What are these? Can you locate them? 

What New Testament references help us fix 
dates? 

Ask your group, Who was Herod Archelaus? Over 
what territory did he rule? What period of Jesus’ 
life was lived under Archelaus’ rule? What is the 
significance of this fact in fixing the date of Jesus’ 
birth? Which of the New Testament writers says 
that Jesus began to preach at “about thirty”? What 
facts lead us to the conclusion that Jesus was cruci- 
fied at about the middle of Pilate’s rule? Taking all 
these facts into consideration, what are the approxi- 
mate dates of Jesus’ birth and death, and about 
how old was he when he died? 

Ask your group, How many New Testament ref- 
erences are available to help in fixing the dates of 
Paul’s conversion experience and of his missionary 
journeys? What are these? Can you locate them in 
your New Testament? On the basis of these facts, 


what is the approximate date given for Paul’s ex- 
perience on the Damascus road? 

Quimby concludes this section with a warning to 
beware of many books that have New Testament 
events dated even to the month and day. Emphasize 
this warning. 

At what general dates have the scholars fixed 
the New Testament writings? 

This is the place in your discussion where you 
will want to place the New Testament writings on 
the blackboard in their chronological order. You 
might also discuss with your group possible methods 
of keeping this information readily available. 
Quimby suggests that the chronology be cut out 
and pasted in their New Testaments. Another pos- 
sibility would be to write the approximate date of 
writing under the title of each book. 

Ask your group to look carefully at the chronol- 
ogy given in Adult Student. Then ask your group, 
What fact do you observe in this chronology that 
is most interesting to you? Why? Make note of the 
various replies to this question. Then compare the 
answers with some of the interesting facts pointed 
out by Quimby and Smart. The following should 
appear among the replies: (1) Paul’s letters were 
written before the Gospels; (2) Christianity spread 
very rapidly; (3) the relative lateness of the four 
Gospels; (4) nothing that we now have in our New 
Testament was written in its present form earlier 
than twenty years after Jesus’ death; (5) no Gospel 
as we now have it was written earlier than forty 
years after Jesus’ death; (6) most of the New 
Testament came into being during the last quarter 
of the first century. 

You may summarize this discussion by using the 
five basic questions found in the fourth column of 
the outline chart. Or you may let your summary 
consist of a class decision about what facts they 
should note in their New Testaments and how this 
can be most helpfully done. 
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Whom Are We Neglecting? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 | 


Does someone maintain a Traveler’s Aid in your 
community? To whom would you refer cases of 
runaway boys and girls like those described in 
Adult Student? If one of them should come to the 
minister for counsel and help, would some of you be 
willing to take him into your home until arrange- 
ments could be made for him to return home or 
find a permanent place? 

Among these questions you may find some that 
fit your own situation. Try to get the class members 
to think of these persons as persons with pride and 
needs like everyone else. They do not want to be 
patronized. But they do need Christian fellowship, 
and only as we approach them in the spirit of Christ 
can we hope to reach them and to find true values 
for them and for ourselves. 

Sum up the discussions for the month and make 
arrangements to carry on the projects you have 
started with reports at later business meetings. 
Close with a prayer of humble dedication to the 
human needs of those whom we have been neglect- 
ing. 


Adult Bible Course 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We start today a series of ten lessons on “Some 
Pioneers of the Early Church.” It is often said 
that the best way to study history is through 
biography. Certainly that is one of the best ways 
to study religious experience. The outward environ- 
ments change with the ages, but the inner experi- 
ences, such as love and hate and hope and despair 
and enthusiasm, remain much the same from age 
to age. If we can discover what Christianity put 
into the lives of its earliest confessors, it should 
throw light on our experiences today. 

It is appropriate that we begin the series with 
one of the earliest and best known of the pioneers, 
Simon Peter. Of course, Peter was not his name. 
He was “Simon, son of John.” Peter is the Greek 
translation of the nickname which Jesus gave him: 
Cephas, which meant rock. As so often happens, 
the nickname has become more familiar than the 
real name. 

Peter plays so prominent a part in the Gospels 
and in Acts that we cannot begin to comment on 
his every appearance. But we can suggest some of 
the things which have made him so conspicuous in 
the history of the Church. 

First, he was most unpromising raw material. A 
fisherman by the Sea of Galilee, he was probably 
not interested in much besides the daily catch. He 
seems to have been an impulsive, stormy, undevel- 
oped character, probably little interested in books, 
reforms, or religious crusades. But Jesus saw a rock 
in him, if he could tie up his natural drive and 
energy with the Gospel crusade. Christianity has 
often taken the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise. 

A climactic scene is described in Mark 8:27-30. 
Opposed by the religious leaders, misunderstood by 
the crowds, threatened by the king, Jesus had left 
the country and was wandering up north toward 
Caesarea. At this low ebb in his affairs, he asked 
the disciples what the popular estimate of him had 
been. Then, more directly, he asked their own 
opinion. 

Peter was probably moved partly by his native 
impulsiveness and partly by spiritual insight when 
he answered that his Master was the Messiah 
(Christ). This was the first time that Jesus had 
been so identified, and according to verses 30-33, he 
did not seem too well pleased. The longer form of 
this story in Matthew 16 is probably less accurate 
than the account in Mark. 

Though he did not altogether understand him, 
Peter was devoted to his Master with a consuming 
passion, and soon he became a kind of leader among 
the disciples. Twice he and James and John are 
mentioned as a kind of inner circle, and both times 
Peter’s name comes first (Mark 9:2; 14:33). It was 


characteristic of his impulsive nature to boast that’ 


he would be more loyal to Jesus than any of the 
rest (Mark 14:29), to grab a sword and start fight- 
ing for him in the dark (John 18:10), to turn and 
run when everything seemed in confusion (Mark 
14:50), and, still demoralized, to collapse completely 


Oct. 29: PETER—PUTTY AND GRANITE 








before the sneers of a servant girl (Mark 14:66- 
71). It was quite in character that he wept bitterly 
in a paroxysm of remorse. 

The death and Resurrection of Jesus seem to 
have matured Peter, and the old emotionalism 
turned into rocklike power and stability. 

By the force of his personality he achieved a 
position of unofficial leadership among the early 
Christians. When the Church became a witnessing 
power on the day of Pentecost he was its natural 
spokesman. His speech in Acts 2 defends the Chris- 
tians against the charges being leveled against 
them, and interprets what has happened as the ful- 
fillment of Old Testament prophecy. From then on, 
his leadership seems to have been recognized, and 
he is the chief character in the early chapters of 
Acts. 

We referred above to Peter’s pathetic cringing 
before the taunts of a servant girl. It is interesting 
to compare that with the dramatic scenes described 
in Acts 4:19 and 5:29. The highest legal and re- 
ligious authorities of Judaism officially commanded 
him to stop his preaching. The rugged old fisher- 
man, now become “the Rock,” quietly defied them. 
“We must obey God rather than men.” There is a 
scene which some great painter should immortalize. 

Much has been made by some writers of a split 
between Peter and Paul which was supposed to 
have divided early Christianity into two hostile 
camps, but this is certainly exaggerated. Their 
emphases were different. Peter worked with Jews 
and Paul with Gentiles. But they seem to have had 
genuine respect for each other. After Paul’s con- 
version, he went to Jerusalem and visited Peter for 
two weeks (Galatians 1:18). The new convert must 
have learned much from the leading disciple. 

Later, when Paul’s mission to the Gentiles was 
under discussion, he testifies to Peter’s support of 
it (Galatians 2:9, compare Acts 15:6-11). There 
was a difference over the matter of eating with 
Gentiles in Antioch (Galatians 2:11-14), but it does 
not indicate any permanent split between the two 
great men. 

Early traditions tell of Peter’s having visited 
Rome, and having lost his life there during the 
persecution under Nero in the early sixties. The 
Roman Catholic Church has made so much of this 
that Protestants have been too eager to deny it. 
While there is no absolute proof, there is no reason 
to deny it, and the tradition is quite early. Cer- 
tainly, some Christians were in Rome before Paul 
went there; for he wrote them a letter telling them 
that he was coming. It is quite possible that tradi- 
tion is correct in saying that Peter was one of 
them. 

What a development, from the rough fisherman 
in Galilee to the world apostle! But such transfor- 
mations are a familiar part of the history of the 
Gospel. 
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Fruits of “Victory” 
HE who sacrifices his conscience to ambition 
burns a picture to obtain the ashes.—Chinese 
proverb. 












AIDS TO TEACHING 


by Richard G. Belcher 


This is the first session of a long ten-session unit 
dealing with the leaders of the New Testament 
church. Since this unit spans a solid two months, it 
will be impossible for you to see the whole unit 
before you begin to teach. You can help this situa- 
tion to a certain extent by checking with your 
church-school superintendent about ordering No- 
vember supplies of Adult Student and DULT 
TEACHER early. When you have received your No- 
vember materials, then you can follow the usual 
steps in preparing for at least the first half of the 
unit. 

Upon receiving the December materials, you will 
want to look back to this session and through No- 
vember to make whatever correlation is possible and 
to give continuity to the entire study. 

Begin today’s discussion with a series of ques- 
tions. Who was Peter? What did he look like? What 
kind of person was he? Was he married or single? 
Rich or poor? What do you know about Peter? 
Take note of the replies made by various members 
of your group. Make them a little conscious, in a 
nice way, of what they don’t know about Peter. 
When they seem interested and ready, watch for 
the comment or question that will launch your 
group into the main body of the discussion. 

What basic facts about Peter are reasonably sure? 

Ask your group, Which of the four Gospels vives 
us our first glimpse of Peter? What does his at- 
tendance at John the Baptist’s meeting indicate 
about him? Describe then, in chronological order, 
some other early impressions of Peter recorded in 
the Gospels. Where was Peter’s home city? What 
was Peter’s real name? How did he get the name 
“Peter”? How did Peter take care of his family 
while he followed Jesus? 

What significant experiences did Peter have as a 
disciple of Jesus? 

Ask your group, What do we mean by the “Great 
Confession” in connection with the lives of Jesus 
and Peter? Where did this take place? What were 
the circumstances that led Jesus and his disciples 
to Caesarea Philippi? What were the factors in 
Peter’s life that led him to recognize Jesus as Mes- 
siah? To what extent did Peter understand the 
purpose of Jesus’ ministry at this time? In what 
way does Peter’s request on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration indicate growing insight? 

What were the events that led up to Peter’s 
denial of Jesus? What does Peter’s denial tell us 
about Peter? Does it tell us anything about our- 
selves? 

What were Peter’s experiences as leader of the 
early Church? 

Ask your group to compare the Peter of Jesus’ 
ministry with Peter after Pentecost. Which of 
Peter’s experiences as leader of the early Church 
do you consider most significant? Why? What is 
the significance of Peter’s visit to Cornelius? Who 
was Cornelius? What was the heresy that Peter 
committed in visiting Cornelius? What was the 
argument used by Peter to justify his action? Does 
this action by Peter give us any guidance on our 
responsibility to persons of other races? 





What does Paul tell us about Peter? 

Ask our group, How many times in the New 
Testament does Paul refer to Peter? Can vou locate 
these references? What were they? Upon what oc- 
casion did Paul help Peter to be consistent in his 
witness to the gospel? Did Peter write any of our 
New Testament books? Did he go to Rome? Where 
did he die? 

What sort of person was Peter? 

Ask your group, What do you consider to be 
most significant about Peter’s life? What can we 
learn from the way Jesus treated Peter about the 
way people grow and change into Christians? What 
can we learn about teaching from the way Jesus 
changed Peter? 

Use the five questions in the fifth column of the 
outline chart to guide your summary. Make sure 
the essential points in the discussion are made clear. 


THE highly literate, scientific, and technological 
twentieth century has been thus far the bloodiest, 
the most turbulent, and the most belligerent of all 
the twenty-five centuries of Western history since 
the rise of ancient Greece.—From The Reconstruc- 
tion of Humanity, by Pitirim A. Sorokin; The 
Beacon Press; 1948. 





Reflection 


By Webb Dycus 


Because my life is transient, I shall try 
To live each day as for Eternity; 


Shall strive to learn the truths displayed 
for me 


In earth’s rich drama and the majestic 
sky. 
I’]] listen as the seasons testify 


That God their 
pageantry ; 


directs slow, sure 
Acguaint myself with Nature’s poig- 
nancy, 


Knowing one day I’ll not be passing by. 


I must not miss the muted gray of dawn, 

The bell-notes of the thrush when day 
is dying; 

And I shall hold to me the sunset’s gold. 

For such as these I place my time in 
pawn. 

The culture of the soul is satisfying, 


And kindles warmth against the oncom- 
ing cold. 











Adult Bible Course 
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When the Well Came In 


[See Page 44, Adult Student | 


Maybe there are not many of us who are likely 
to have such a sudden increase in our wealth thrust 
upon us as the Ross family faced. (See page 44, 
Adult Student.) It is also true, as we are frequently 
reminded, that the public tax program is making 
it increasingly difficult to build up large personal 
fortunes. Everyone, however, looks forward to im- 
proving his financial situation. 

Altogether too many individuals just live from 
hand to mouth, without ever taking a long look 
ahead, and working out a policy to follow, whether 
their means be large or small. It is the principle 
that lies back of what we do that is important. 

Hlere are some of the issues that we need to 
raise: Everyone wants to succeed. That is to say, 
everyone wants to win and merit the high esteem 
of his neighbors; to feel that his life has been 
worth while. When we measure success too largely 
in terms of the size of our income or the lavishness 
of our spending, we are limiting the range of ca- 
pacities that we include in our definition of success. 
Success in making money calls for intensive culti- 
vation of particular skills. It almost always means 
leaving other capacities relatively undeveloped. We 
need always to ask whether it is worth while to 
fail to develop these other capacities to get rich. 

We all need to remember that some of the finest 
things in the life of a community are made possible 
through the generous sacrifices of men and women 
who share out of what they have to build and 
maintain churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, lec- 
tureships, and public welfare agencies. Indeed, the 
only way in which we can hope to maintain a genu- 
inely free society is to put a high premium upon 
this sense of responsible stewardship. 

Anyone who has turned from a careless, irre- 
sponsible habit of spending according to the im- 
pulse of the moment, to a carefully thought out 
program of disciplined budgeting of his resources 
will find himself surprised at how much he is able 
to do, even with relatively limited means. 

If all our lives we have been dominated by a 
concern for our own personal pleasure and _ profit, 
a sudden increase in our means is likely to sweep 
us off our feet and lead us into all manner of unwise 
extravagances. If we have set about with clearly 
thought out and steadfast purpose, extending the 
range of our interests and sympathies and disci- 
plining our immediate impulses, we will often be 
Surprised at the richness of genuine satisfaction 
that comes when increased means offers opportu- 
nities for more human service. What did Jesus mean 
by gaining the whole world and losing our souls? 





That Infamous Sheet! 


One of the most characteristic institutions in a 
democracy is the newspaper. There is no point at 
which the difference between a free society and a 
totalitarian state is more sharply etched than in 
the radical contrast in methods for the dissemina- 
tion of news and the registering of public opinion. 
Let it be said, right at the beginning, that news- 
paper people, generally, particularly in American 
and British society, have been governed by a sense 
of high responsibility for public service. With all 
of the criticisms which we may wish to offer, at 
many points, the newspapers of England and Amer- 
ica have maintained standards of integrity and 
objectivity in reporting the news, and a breadth of 
tolerance of dissenting opinion and public criticism 
that is without parallel anywhere else in the world. 

This, however, should not cause us to surrender 
our vigilance, or to withhold our most pointed and 
insistent criticisms whenever they are deserved. 
With the public press, even more than with the 
administration of government, “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” 

No matter what the circumstances of ownership 
or operation, a newspaper is a kind of public utility. 
The responsibility to serve the’ public welfare is 
only increased by the tendency, which has grown 
in recent years, toward local monopolies in news 
vending. It is easy to see how this tendency has 
developed. The operation of a newspaper, even in 
a relatively small city, calls for large capital invest- 
ment and requires relatively large and dependable 
sources of income. It eases the budget problems of 
advertisers, besides assuring them of more nearly 
adequate coverage when they are called upon to 
purchase advertising space in only one journal. 

We shudder to think of some of the implications 
of bringing the press under political controls. But 
we must face the alternative. If we are to continue 
the press as a private enterprise, we must develop 
means for guaranteeing that its management shall 
be directed by a high sense of responsibility for 
public service. This means that we shall need not 
only to discover the means by which effective disci- 
plinary pressures can be brought to bear upon pub- 
lishers who tend to set their personal idiosyncrasies 
and private interests above the welfare of the com- 
munity; we must also find ways of developing a 
discriminating judgment among citizens generally. 

All too often the columns which most newspapers 
maintain for letters to the editor are left to the 
fanatics and crackpots and those who find in the 
opportunity of getting communications published in 
these columns their only opportunity for public 
recognition. This does not make for disciplined, 
critical public thinking. Your forum might give 
considerable attention to ways in which such col- 
umns in the local newspaper can be made a bona fide 
public forum for the discussion of critical issues. 

It is a fair question, further, when a particular 
publisher has shown himself stubbornly insensi- 
tive to public opinion, whether merchants and other 
advertisers, as well as those who merely subscribe 
to the paper, would not be wise to accept the tem- 
porary burden of the cost of supporting a competi- 
tive journal as a means of bringing disciplinary 
pressure to bear. 


—Charles E. Schofield. 








I'l’ was won for you by the saints of yesterycai 
—this freedom of worship you cnjoy today. 

Persecution, and even martyrdom, were ci 
dured in the winning. ‘The heritage acquire 
so dearly becomes yours to defend in a time o 
stress and upheaval. 

Is your church holding the line with its bes 
talents and resources? Does it have a challeng 
ing program of Christian education, geared it 
with the teaching aids of its official publishing 
house? 


Your church school editors are dedicated men 


and women—each of whom is a spccialist in 


some phase of Christian cducation—all of 
whom are soundly versed in Scripture . . . close 
to your own problems and objectives. 

Use the lesson materials prepared by your 
church publishing house. Only the best. will 
serve when so much for good, and so much for 


ill, arc hanging in the balance. 


YOU NEED YOUR PUBLISHING HOUSE: 
YOUR PUBLISHING HOUSE NEEDS YOU 


The Methodist Publishing House 











